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EDITORIAL 


NE of the aspects of post-war Britain which puzzles the London 

correspondents of foreign newspapers is the absence of sustained 
debate on issues which are deeply controversial in other countries. The 
basic cause of this mildly unhealthy accord is the British two-party 
system. When the front benches of both parties are in agreement on an 
issue there is no need of debate @ /’outrance. True, neither party is quite 
monolithic. A back bencher may express his dissent, but usually it dies as 
he resumes his seat. Nor is there much real dissent even from the back 
benches of Parliament. The Conservatives resolve their differences in 
private, and though the Labour Party conducts its internecine warfare in 
public the gulf between the Bevanites and the rest is narrower than that 
between the rival wings of both American parties. 

The reluctance to debate the great issues of the day comes from the 
basic agreement between the parties on foreign policy. Ernest Bevin 
imposed on his Labour followers a policy much to the taste of the Con- 
servatives. Thus the Cold War, the idea of containment, the formation 
of N A T O, were accepted in this country without opposition, except from 
the negligible Communist party. The Bevanite challenge came only after 
Ernest Bevin’s death, and the Bevanites have always been milk-and-water 
neutralists, if indeed they have been neutralists at all. How useful it would 
have been had there been a skilful neutralist minority in the country not 
confined to the left wing of the Labour Party! For the unity of the country 
is less happy than might be supposed. A heavy armaments programme, 
high taxation, a low standard of living, and conscription, have been 
imposed on a nation with no more than its tacit consent. Even the Press 
has not been helpful. All daily newspapers, save the Daily Worker (which 
to-day is of little influence) have echoed the views of successive Foreign 
Secretaries, or the parallel views of the Opposition front bench. The same 
orthodoxy is found in the weekly newspapers, save the Bevanite Tribune 
and the eternally perverse New Statesman. About marginal issues there 
has of course been some real dissent — especially on the Middle East. But 
no post-war government in Britain has had to fight hard for its foreign 
policy or for its taxes. Might there not be some connection between this 
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and the national malaise? In our search for incentives to producers, have 
we not overlooked the greatest incentive of all: that of convincing the 
great majority of businessmen and workers that the price of security is 
hard work and sacrifice? Or again, is it yet clear to the British public 
that the new attitude of the Russians is largely due to the resolution of the 
NAT O countries, and not to some miraculous change of heart made 
possible by Malenkov succeeding Stalin? Is it quite clear that it is con- 
tainment, not neutralism, which has produced the détente? 

To lose the habit of holding sustained debates can be dangerous for a 
democracy. It is all the more dangerous in a country such as Britain 
where reticence is considered to be the gentlemanly, and therefore the 
desirable attitude. There have been some examples of reticence lately 
which have caused no stir in this country, but which have amazed foreign 
observers. One instance is the illness of the Prime Minister. It is indeed 
remarkable that the leading statesman of a great country can be out of 
action for week after week, and that no explanation is given to the public 
other than that he is tired and needs a rest. To this jejune bulletin have 
been added a few words by his son-in-law, to the effect that Sir Winston’s 
fatigue is more mental than physical. Meanwhile the most alarming 
rumours have gained currency, and Sir Winston has been credited in the 
press abroad with ali the illnesses which a man of his years and constitu- 
tion could possibly have. It has in fact been said by one American 
observer that his active life as a political figure is over. Whether 
this is true we have no means of knowing. It is incredible that Parliament 
should have risen without any certainty whether in the event of an inter- 
national crisis (which seemed not improbable) the Premier or Mr Eden 
would be well enough to deal with it - or whether it would fall to their 
deputies, Mr Butler and Lord Salisbury. The casualness of the interim 
arrangements was only slightly reduced when, on the eve of his departure 
for Washington, Lord Salisbury was made Acting Foreign Secretary. Mr 
Butler was not, however, made Acting Prime Minister, and nobody was 
rude enough to ask why not. 

Another example of misplaced good taste was the absence of comment 
on the Government’s announcement that it intends to introduce in 
autumn a Regency Bill which will eliminate Princess Margaret and put 
the Duke of Edinburgh in her place. This caused only a ripple of interest, 
though the constitutional importance of the news is considerable. It is 
unlikely, as the Queen is a healthy young woman, that the Duke will ever 
reign over this country as Regent. But his immediate position becomes 
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vastly different. At present he has no place in the Constitution. As poten- 
tial Regent he has a foremost place, since he then becomes the closest 
official adviser to the Queen, has access to State documents and can be 
admitted to audiences with Ambassadors, High Commissioners and 
visiting statesmen. The Manchester Guardian raised these points; Mr 
Michael Foot had some sharp words to say in the Daily Herald and 
Tribune ; and the Daily Express was dubious. The remainder of the press, 
including the weeklies, showed hardly a flicker. of interest. Perhaps the 
words of the Press Council were still ringing in their ears. It is possible 
that the proposed change in the Regency is to be made because the Queen 
wishes to raise her husband’s status. It is also possible that it is to free 
Princess Margaret from responsibilities which would interfere with her 
private wishes. Mr Butler has deplored the speculation there has been 
on this subject, but it is surely remarkable that the supposed marital 
intentions of the person who is third in line of succession to the Throne, 
and is under the present Act the potential Regent, should be treated as a 
private affair. Is there to be public silence until everything has been 
decided? Should not the Government welcome a test of public feeling in 
something which is, after all, a very public matter? How far can delicacy 
and reticence be carried in matters which concern the whole nation? 






























DEAD TYRANT’S SHOES 


G. F. Hudson 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and a regular contributor to The Economist 


In a.p. 211 Septimius Severus, one of the ablest as well as one of the most 
cruel of the Roman emperors, died at York. He had been conducting a 
military campaign against the Caledonians, and the climate of Scotland 

— it cannot at that date have been the whisky — seems to have been too 
much for him. His two sons, Caracalla and Geta, were present at his 
deathbed, and his last words were to exhort them to live in harmony with 
each other. His death left them with the ‘collective leadership’ of the 
Roman world; both had already been elevated to imperial rank and they 
were to govern as colleagues. What followed is thus described by 
H. Stuart Jones in his book The Roman Empire: 


For a whole year the inevitable tragedy was delayed. The brothers re- 
turned at once to Rome and laid the ashes of their father in the mausoleum 
of the Antonine house. Severus was deified as a matter of course. Then the 
struggle for power began. Rome was openly divided into two camps, which 
observed akind of armed neutrality; the air was full of plots and all the efforts 
of Julia Domna [the widow of Severus] to reconcile her sons were fruitless. 
Geta was the more popular, for the tyrannical violence of Caracalla in- 
spired terror in his subjects, and at length the elder brother resolved to be 
rid of his rival at all costs. Professing his readiness for a reconciliation, he 
persuaded Julia Domna to invite both her sons to visit her and settle their 
differences. No sooner was the summons obeyed than a body of centurions 
burst into the room and Geta was cut down in his mother’s arms. Caracalla 
hastened to secure the allegiance of the household troops, professing that 
his own life had been endangered, and promising an enormous donative. 
. . . The Senate was quieted by the proclamation of an amnesty to all 
exiled senators, and the name of Geta was erased from the public monu- 
ments. Then followed a reign of terror in which (if we are to believe Dio) 
20,000 of Geta’s adherents perished. 


It would be well for commentators on certain aspects of contemporary 
world politics to remember that this kind of thing has been going on in 
human affairs for thousands of years. Wherever in autocratically governed 
states the succession to supreme authority has been disputed, there have 
been struggles for power in which even the closest ties of kinship have not 
been proof against treachery and murder. Historians who have dealt in 
detail with the records of despotic political systems of the past have 
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usually assumed that the prize of absolute power is sufficient to explain 
such struggles; they have not sought to interpret them in terms of pro- 
found social upheavals or differences of political conviction - even though 
conflicts of policy or ideology might often be mixed up with the fight for 
personal power. It is only in modern times and in the interpretation of 
contemporary events that it has become de rigueur to discover fundamental 
issues of principle in every struggle for power and virtually to ignore the 
pursuit of power as an end in itself. Apart from theoretical presupposi- 
tions in favour of reducing history to conflicts of group economic interests 
in society, the tendency to minimize power motives undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to the facts of political life in a parliamentary or democratic state 
wherein parties competing for votes are broadly representative of social 
classes, and the personal rivalries of political leaders operate only within 
the strict limits imposed by the constitutional framework. But habits of 
thinking based on the experience of democratic politics is actually a 
barrier to the understanding of developments in a system of autocratic 
government wherein power is essentially personal, arbitrary and un- 
limited. 

Despotic monarchy has been the normal,-not the exceptional, form of 
political control in the more complex human societies over the whole 
range of history since civilization began. It is the republican and parlia- 
mentary forms of state that have been exceptional. The apologia for 
political liberty must be that it is the essential condition for a higher kind 
of civilization, not that it is the natural and necessary condition of man- 
kind. There can be no serious study of politics without an attempt to 
understand why it is that human beings submit to despotic rule. It is the 
will to obey, and not the will to power, which is the really distinguishing 
characteristic of a despotic political system; democratic societies swarm 
with individuals who have plenty of will to power, but they cannot find 
a sufficient supply of people to obey them. It is the will to obey which 
gives scope to the will to power and stimulates it to its greatest activity. 
The will to obey prevails in a society when the desire to avoid responsi- 
bility, to find security by submission to an external father-saviour, is 
stronger than the urge towards private judgment, choice and initiative. 
The will to obey is fundamentally a craving for certainty; it is the quest 
for the one man who knows, who decides, who commands, who must be 
obeyed. The alternative for such a state of mind is uncertainty, confusion, 
bewilderment, doubt, not knowing where to look for orders. But the desire 
to submit to a despotic ruler does not of itself decide who the despot is to 
be. What the would-be subject wants is to have his authority given to him 
from above; any kind of free electoral choice would defeat the psycho- 
logical purpose of the institution by reintroducing just that element of 
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uncertainty and dispute which a despotic regime claims to avoid. How then 
is the ruler to be selected? Ideally there should be some automatic in- 
dicator, and in a hereditary monarchy with a fixed law of succession this 
is provided; there is an heir-apparent in the lifetime of the reigning 
monarch and he inherits the royal power on a demise of the Crown. In a 
non-dynastic autocracy, on the other hand, it is virtually impossible to 
establish an automatic succession, and in the type of regime generally 
known as a dictatorship the transfer of the supreme power on the death of 
the dictator involves the risk of a sharp conflict among the men of his 
‘court’. Such conflicts tend to be resolved sooner or later by violence, by 
arrests, assassinations, ‘palace revolutions’, or even open clashes of armed 
forces, for if power is neither inherited by clear legal succession nor con- 
ferred by free election, it can be in the last resort established only by force 
— by the fact that one candidate succeeds in getting control of the appara- 
tus of the state-power and eliminating his rivals. These applications of 
force in succession disputes, however, differ essentially from popular 
revolts or movements aimed at replacing a despotism by political liberty; 
they are modes of competition for autocratic power, and the masses 
passively accept whoever emerges victorious from them, their main con- 
cern being that someone should have definite and undisputed authority. 

Even in systems of dynastic autocracy there is not necessarily any fixed 
rule of succession; indeed, this is characteristic only of a certain highly 
bureaucratized forms of monarchy in which it is reckoned that the per- 
sonal qualities of the nominal ruler are not of great importance. The dis- 
advantage of a strict succession law has always been that it may bring to 
supreme authority an entirely unsuitable person; this was particularly 
disastrous in a tribal or feudal kingdom, in which the ruler was expected 
to govern and defend his realm in person and could not delegate his 
authority to any considerable degree. Thus it was often the custom to 
regard all the able-bodied males of the dynastic house as eligible for the 
kingship, with either the reigning monarch nominating his successor or 
a council of magnates selecting one of the candidates; usually, however, 
such arrangements involved intrigues leading to violence and warfare 
between the rival claimants, any ‘election’ merely registering the victory 
of the strongest. In some cases, fights for the succession were a recognized 
institution, conducted according to customary rules. Among the Banyan- 
kole of East Africa it was formerly the custom — one might say, the con- 
stitution — that whenever the king died, his sons, each with as many 
warriors as he could collect, fought one another for the kingship, while a 
court official administered the realm and acted as umpire; he was bound 
to hand over authority to whichever of the brothers succeeded in killing 
or driving out all the others. It could be argued that this procedure 
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ensured a survival of the fittest and saved the tribe from being governed 
by a weakling who could not defend it in war. But only a primitive society 
can afford to maintain contests of this kind as a publicly approved device 
of politics; when they occur in more advanced communities, they are 
regarded as regrettable incidents, which should be, if possible, represented 
as measures of patriotic justice against the loser (e.g. ‘the enemy of the 
people, Beria, has been unmasked and rendered harmless.’). 

In our time, dynastic autocracy is virtually extinct; where hereditary 
monarchy is still an important factor, it is as an embodiment of the state 
and not as the direct governing power. It is to the non-dynastic dictators, 
exercising despotic power nominally as political leaders of the masses, 
that this century has transferred the image of absolute power. It is 
characteristic of the new kind of absolutism that there has never been any 
question of making it hereditary. One hundred and fifty years ago, when 
Europe was still dominated by royal dynasties, the self-made Napoleon 
dreamed of perpetuating his power in his own family; in our age, although 
both Mussolini and Stalin had sons, nobody ever regarded them as heirs 
to the political authority of their fathers. It is assumed that the successor 
to a modern dictator will not be a member of his family, but one of his 
party henchmen who has had long experience as a political ‘boss’ and has 
his hands on the levers of the party machine when his master dies. This 
should at least ensure a certain standard of practical ability in the suc- 
cessor and exclude the vesting of power in a frivolous or incompetent heir 
succeeding only by privilege of birth. But the dictator’s situation produces 
its own special dilemma. The man whom he will probably regard as most 
fit to succeed him is presumably the man who is already second in party 
standing, but he is for that very reason always a potential rival to the 
dictator himself, and if he is definitely designated as the successor, so that 
his favour is courted by those who are looking to the future, he may easily 
become too powerful for his maker to control. If, on the other hand, in 
order to avoid this danger, some lesser figure without too much ability or 
ambition is nominated, he may be incapable of taking over the power 
when the time comes. Again, if the successor is nominated too early, there 
is a risk of permanent disaffection in the disappointed candidates, and the 
despot may do better for the stability of his own power by keeping all the 
possibles hopeful and doing their best to please him. But if he then dies 
with no clearly designated successor, his departure leaves the party and 
the ‘court’ in a condition of uncertainty, which must soon lead either to 
a disintegration of the regime or to a new struggle for supreme power. 

In dictatorships of the Fascist-Nazi type the ‘leader principle’ is openly 
avowed, so that there is no distinction drawn between the dictatorship of 
the party and the dictatorship of the Duce or Fuehrer. Mussolini and 
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Hitler were in effect the creators of their parties, and Fascist or Nazi 
party membership consisted fundamentally in devotion to these leaders, 
The two dictators, however, differed in their attitude to the problem of 
succession. Mussolini was willing to leave it to the Fascist Grand Council 
- a body which thereby assumed a certain independent importance; 
there was even some recognition of the status of the King of Italy in the 
matter. Hitler, on the other hand, made himself head of the German state, 
as well as head of the German government, and tolerated no body of 
men in the Nazi party who could in any way limit his will; with this 
plenitude of power, he publicly nominated his successor —- or rather a 
whole list of successors to cover all contingencies. Hitler claimed an 
absolute right to bestow his power by legacy as he thought fit, and in this 
as in many other respects, his regime represented a far more totalitarian 
conception than Mussolini’s. 

The problem of succession in a Communist state is more complicated 
because in theory the autocratic leader-principle is not recognized. The 
Communist party has a monopoly of political power and activity, but 
within itself it is supposed to practice ‘democratic centralism’ — a system 
which was originally designed by Lenin to combine a centralized party 
discipline with free discussion of policy among party members and free 
elections to party offices and committees. Had this system ever really pre- 
vailed, the Soviet regime would have been neither an autocracy nor a 
democracy, but an oligarchy, for with all citizens outside the party 
virtually disenfranchised by the lack of a political alternative to the 
Communist monoparty, political sovereignty would have been effectively 
vested in the party membership as the sole freely functioning electorate. 
But Lenin deluded himself in believing that a single party with a selected 
and highly disciplined membership could suppress all opposition parties 
and identify itself permanently with the state, without losing ‘inner-party 
democracy’. The contradiction was not fully manifest during Lenin’s 
lifetime; he tolerated a large measure of political freedom inside the party, 
partly because his personal authority was sufficient for leadership without 
the systematic use of terror, partly because the party in his time still had 
strong popular support and had not yet become a privileged governing 
class. It was only after Lenin’s death that the impossibility of maintaining 
a party dictatorship without a personal dictator gradually became appar- 
ent. There was no official succession to Lenin because his unique position 
had been an informal one; after he was dead, authority was supposed to 
reside where it had always been — in the Politburo, elected by the Central 
Committee, elected by the Party Congress, elected by the whole body of 
party members. But what happened was that a period of factional strife 
and weak, vacillating policy was followed by the establishment of a crush- 
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ing despotism whereby everything in the party came to be decided, not 
from below upward, but from above downward. Stalin emerged as a real 
autocrat and in the end - though the climax was long delayed — he 
physically destroyed in one way or another everyone in the party who had 
ever been his rival or opponent - all who had been his colleagues in the 
Politburo at the time of Lenin’s death, and all besides himself who had 
been mentioned by Lenin in his Testament as possible future leaders of the 
party. This transformation of the Soviet Communist party had both an 
organizational and a psychological aspect. As a matter of organization, it 
was not difficult to destroy ‘inner-party democracy’, because the rigorous 
discipline of the party meant that all members were always in fear of 
expulsion, and once the ruling clique in the party made criticism of them- 
selves (‘deviation’) a ground for expulsion, members were in effect 
deprived of all political rights. Their only function henceforth was to 
carry out orders from above and elect candidates nominated by the 
Secretariat; in compensation, however, for ceasing to have any say in 
policy or the choice of leaders, the party member was now a privileged 
person climbing the ladder of a lucrative official career. Psychologically 
the transformation of the party from Leninism to Stalinism was closely 
connected with this fact. The more the party became identified with a 
privileged bureaucracy and with the coercion of the masses of the people, 
the more did the rank and file — especially those who joined the party 
after 1920 — feel the need to eliminate all differences of opinion and rally 
round a single strong-willed leader whose word would be law. This was 
the reason — even more than direct police repression - why Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Bukharin and the other leaders of the opposition within the 
party were politically so ineffective. The Communist rank and file did not 
want inner-party democracy; they wanted a despot who would maintain 
and intensify the party’s dominant power. If in the end many of them got 
more than they bargained for, that is only the way of tyranny. 

The nature of the Communist party in Russia, and its relation to the 
masses of the people, have not changed since the final consolidation of 
Stalin’s rule, and the forces making for personal autocracy as against 
inner-party democracy remain as they were twenty years ago. ‘Collective 
leadership’ is a temporary cover for the insufficiently determinate situa- 
tion which was left by Stalin’s death, but already this has been consider- 
ably clarified. No doubt there are perennial yearnings for a return to 
inner-party democracy, and it may be very convenient to play on these 
when it is necessary for the humble and self-effacing Malenkov to muster 
support against the ambitious and aspiring Beria. There may also be 
quite a large margin within which it is safe to relax the rigours of control 
and inquisition as maintained by Stalin. But there is no reason to suppose 
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that the system as it has developed can now be carried on without a single 
autocratic will at the head of it; an apex of personal power is necessary 
for the party dictatorship as it now exists, and if Malenkov fails to con- 
solidate his power, the party will find another champion. 

Any sign of a movement towards real democracy in Russia, involving a 
relinquishment of the Communist party’s monopoly of power, would in- 
deed be something of the greatest importance, justifying talk of a new era. 
But nothing of the kind has happened since Stalin’s death. The conces- 
sions and relaxations which are on record do not amount to more than 
what might be expected in a period when new men were feeling their way, 
doubtful of their capacity to step into the shoes of their dead master and 
anxious to win a little popularity by a temporary ‘let up’ and yet more 
promises of the good things to come. But it matters little whether Malen- 
kov arrests Beria or Beria arrests Malenkov, in comparison with the fact 
that both, as far as is known, stood completely for the continued domina- 
tion of all Soviet life by the Communist party-state. The masses of the 
people outside the party have no cause to be concerned whether there is 
more or less democracy within the party; it does not affect them at all. 
They still have that habituation to despotism which centuries of the Tsar- 
dom gave them, and in so far as they cannot have any democracy for 
themselves, a personal autocracy at least gives them that sense of cer- 
tainty, order and patriarchial authority which is some compensation for 
all that they endure. The rule of the party with merely ‘collective’ leader- 
ship would give them the advantages neither of liberty nor of autocracy; 
it would be a tyranny without any redeeming feature. What at least one 
Russian who was born and brought up under the Soviet regime, and fought 
in the Russian army between 1941 and 1945, felt about the Communist 
party is thus expressed by Peter Pirogov in his autobiographical narrative 
Why I Escaped: 

I saw the people divided into two categories. . . . One consisted of honest, 

hard-working men and wornen who were fed up with the wonders of Stalin’s 

‘happy life’ and asked only to be left alone, to be given a chance to work 

and live in peace. And the other was a noisy, meddlesome and crooked 

minority of careerists and hangers-on who made life miserable for the rest. 

Their vanity and their passion for interfering in other people’s personal 

affairs, their zeal to sacrifice everything and everybody for their own well- 

being, filled me with disgust. 

It may be that these sentiments are unorganized and that there are 
not as yet any forces stirring in Russia which carry any threat to the 
‘monolithic’ ruling party. But this party will experiment with ‘democratic 
centralism’ at its peril. It cannot afford such luxuries. Someone must be 
master in that house, and the last few weeks have at any rate decided that 
it will not be Lavrenti Beria. 
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LIVING STANDARDS UNDER MALENKOV 
By a Special Correspondent 


The suspense that Beria’s dismissal caused in Russia and abroad has come 
to an end. The speeches of Malenkov and Zverev, the Finance Minister, 
at the session of the Supreme Soviet in early August have clarified the 
present position of the Kremlin in domestic and foreign affairs. By com- 
parison with the traditional statements of Soviet leaders, Malenkov’s 
speech must have sounded to his listeners like a report at a shareholders’ 
meeting rather than the utterance of a political crusader, while his re- 
marks on foreign relations sounded a note of reasonableness that has been 
absent for a long time from the public statements of Soviet leaders. Yet 
close analysis shows that Malenkov was trying — by subtler means than in 
the past — to divide the Western camp and thus reinforce the Soviet 
position in the world. It is now clearer than ever that the Soviet Union 
cannot be expected to negotiate on any outstanding international subject 
except from a ‘position of strength’. 

Both at home and abroad, the regime is trying to achieve maximum 
gains at minimum cost. At first sight, Zverev’s national account looked 
like a ‘consumer budget’, and Malenkov’s statement on economic policy 
like a further major concession to the masses in town and country. Yet 
here again, these first impressions are not borne out by careful analysis. 
No doubt, tone of speech and manner of presentation produced a sense of 
relief by comparison with the nauseating tirades of the Stalin era. It is also 
true that the economic concessions to urban consumers and rural pro- 
ducers must have caused a feeling that the worst hardships are now a 
matter of the past. Yet a scrutiny of the economic data given by Malenkov 
and Zverev suggests that the concessions, though welcome, represent no 
more than a slight shift of emphasis within the framework set at the 
XIXth Congress, when under Stalin’s eyes the long-range goal was set. 

Now, as before, consumer goods account for less than one-third of total 
industrial output, while producer goods contribute more than two-thirds. 
The structure of industry has remained the same since the end of the war, 
and it is to remain the same in 1955 when the present Plan period comes 
to an end. It is noteworthy that in 1940, before Russia was forced into the 
war, the ratio of producer to consumer goods, at 60 : 40, was more 
favourable than it is now, at the dawn of a period when economic and 
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political relaxation is promised. In this connection, Malenkov’s references 
to the expected level of production of individual commodities is revealing. 
The targets of all the basic pre-requisites of industrial output, such as coal, 
electricity, iron and steel, are expected to be reached according to plan. 
Against this, production of such important commodities as cement for 
housing, cotton for clothing, and butter for feeding the consumer have 
fallen behind the expected targets. It is difficult to see how in these cir- 
cumstances the goals for 1955 can be reached in time, let alone achieved 
ahead of schedule, as forecast by Malenkov. 

Considerable thought was devoted by Malenkov and Zverev to agri- 
culture, which has long been known to be the Achilles heel of the Soviet 
regime. The ‘incorrect practice’ of evaluating harvest results in terms of 
an imaginary biological yield, which overstates the barn harvest by at 
least one quarter, has misled the Soviet authorities themselves to such an 
extent that it is now to be abandoned. The farm collectives will be glad to 
know that their delivery quotas will in future be based on real rather than 
imaginary achievements. The peasants will have been equally pleased to 
hear that a substantial tax reduction is to be granted on income earned 
over and above their payment for work on the collective farms. Once 
again the impression of a major concession is created. Yet, seen in their 
proper perspective, these steps, though welcome, amount to little. The 
private plots of the collective farmers which are to benefit from the change 
of agricultural policy account for approximately three per cent. of total 
farm area, and the farm output that is to benefit from reductions in tax 
and delivery quotas and from increases in market prices may account for 
less than two per cent. of the value of the country’s total agricultural pro- 
duce. Thus, rural living standards will benefit from the change of empha- 
sis in agrarian policy only to a very minor extent. 

The concessions to urban consumers are more generous. Budget and 
economic policy statements have but confirmed the cuts in retail prices 
and in ‘voluntary’ State Loans which have become known in recent 
months. These measures will have raised the standard of living of the 
industrial workers by 10 to 15 per cent. and, for the first time, the worker’s 
wage will buy as much as before the outbreak of the last war. This is a 
considerable achievement. But against it has to be held the considerable 
public spending on capital investment for producer goods and armaments 
which has only been reduced to an insignificant extent in favour of farm- 
ing and the consumer industries. In this respect, the most disturbing 
feature of recent Soviet declarations of policy is the large undeclared item 
of budgetary expenditure of more than 50,000 million roubles. This item, 
which is half as large as that ear-marked for defence expenditure, leaves a 
big question-mark behind current promises of an increase in standards of 
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living. It may entail such dangerous and disturbing activities as large- 
scale development of hydrogen bombs and other war weapons. It may, on 
the other hand, be used for economic infiltration into China or other 
industrially undeveloped areas of Asia. Were it ear-marked for peaceful 
aims, it would have been a great relief to his listeners at home and abroad 
if Malenkov had disclosed their nature. 

While Soviet economic policy has thus not undergone any radical 
revisions, it has had to take into consideration certain demands which had 
become increasingly vocal of late, in particular those of workers and 
peasants for improvements in their living standards. These demands are 
unlikely to be silenced in Russia, or elsewhere in the Soviet orbit, by any 
minor concessions, and more will be heard about this burning question in 
the future. This, therefore, is a good moment to take stock of present 
living conditions behind the Iron Curtain. And here it is to be observed at 
once that in spite of enormous increases in industrial production, the living 
standards of industrial workers have hardly improved since 1928. If the 
urban middle classes and the village population are taken fully into 
account, standards on the whole have deteriorated. As the publication of 
wage rates and price statistics ceased more than twenty years ago, it is no 
easy task to form a reliable picture of changes in wage incomes and living 
standards, but a relatively large number of individual accounts of wages 
and prices makes it possible to estimate changes in real income. Thus it is 
known that the average nominal wage of a male worker in Moscow is, at 
best, 8,400 roubles per annum or 700 roubles per month and 3:50 roubles 
per hour; but it is likely to be only 3-00 roubles per hour for Soviet 
industry as a whole. This means that the Soviet worker earns slightly less 
in roubles than the British worker does in shillings. Living standards 
would thus equal British levels if the prices of major consumer goods were 
slightly cheaper in Russia than in Britain. This, however, is not the case. 
Despite the price cuts of April 1953, bread and flour (two of the main 
foodstuffs) cost twice to three times, dairy products and meat three to 
four times, and sugar eight times as much as in Britain. Similar differences 
are found when textiles and household goods of corresponding qualities 
are compared. 

As Lord Reading was able to show during the E C E Conference, held 
in Geneva early in 1953, the Soviet worker would have to labour approxi- 
mately three times as long as his British counterpart to provide his family 
with the standard of living customary in Britain. While in England the 
earnings of approximately three hours of work a day suffice to meet the 
average food bill of a working class family, the Soviet worker would have 
to spend something like his daily wage in order to purchase the equivalent 
food supply for himself and his family. If the comparison is with American 
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living standards, the discrepancy is even greater. According to calcula- 
tions made by the U S Department of Labour, in terms of foodstuffs the 
purchasing power of the American hourly wage was four times as high in 
1938, and almost six times as high in 1951, as that of the corresponding 
Soviet wage. Since then, owing to price cuts, the ratio has improved a 
little. When expenditure for rent, clothing and household goods is taken 
into account, the living standard of the Soviet worker appears somewhat 
more favourable than the above calculation suggests, but a considerable 
discrepancy remains. 

Much has been said and written about the recent cuts in retail prices 
and the effect they have had on living standards. Following many years 
of inflation, the price reductions have indeed led to an improvement 
above the appallingly low living standards of the first post-war years. 
Nevertheless, real incomes are unlikely to have risen beyond the levels 
reached in 1937, and they are certain to lag behind the levels of 1928 by 
some 20 per cent. Apart from the need of reconstructing war-damaged 
industries, the rapid rearmament in recent years has to be held responsible 
for the relatively slow recovery of living conditions. In the course of the 
past five years, the volume of armaments is likely to have grown by 50 per 
cent, taking account of the undeclared military spending hidden behind 
such innocuous budget items as ‘national economy’ or ‘social and cultural 
requirements’. 

It is in this context that the trends of living standards in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe must be compared. Investigation reveals 
that both rearmament and improvements of living standards in the Soviet 
Union have been financed in part out of the labours of Eastern Europe’s 
working classes. To evaluate present living conditions in Eastern Europe 
is indeed a hazardous venture. As in the Soviet Union, all statistical 
reporting on such items as wages and prices, and on the size and composi- 
tion of the labour force, came to an end several years ago. But even in the 
absence of regular statistical returns it is possible to estimate the trend of 
living standards in the main industrialized countries of the area. Sufficient 
information is available from semi-official and private sources, and the 
analysis of these data is most revealing. While in the Soviet Union in the 
last five years there has been a steady, though slow, improvement and 
recently a recovery of pre-war living standards, in Eastern Europe the 
trend is the reverse. There can be no doubt that living standards, after 
some temporary recovery before 1948, have declined in the last few years 
and are to-day well below pre-war levels. 

While the changes in the production and consumption of such con- 
sumer goods as textiles and household goods are too great, and the price 
quotations too infrequent, to make possible an estimate of a complete 
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working-class family budget, the cost of the weekly food basket (based on 
pre-war consumption) can be established without difficulty. It clearly 
shows the general trend of real wages. In the Soviet Union the cost of the 
food basket has declined from more than 15 working hours per head 
weekly before 1950 to 10 hours at present (compared with 13 hours in 
1937). Against this, in most countries of Eastern Europe the cost of the 
national food basket (though not that of other items) has more than 
doubled since before the war. Since it would have been hardly possible to 
reduce the pre-war levels of Eastern European consumption by half, this 
statement must be qualified: what was intended and has, in fact, been 
achieved in large measure is the extension of working hours and the inclu- 
sion of women in the industrial labour force. So as to prevent too drastic 
a fall in real income, workers are forced to labour longer and harder, and 
formerly non-working members of families are obliged to take up employ- 
ment. Even so, a larger proportion of the family budget than previously 
is likely to be absorbed by the food bill, leaving less than in the past for 
non-essential spending. In this way, meagre subsistence levels that are 
below pre-war, though not as much as the calculation of work required 
for individual food baskets might suggest, are achieved by the efforts of 
whole working-class families rather than by the work of the traditional 
breadwinner alone. This development is, of course, willed by the regimes 
in power whose concerted policy is directed towards raising production 
in heavy industry, while simultaneously reducing the supply and demand 
of consumer goods. 

The history of the attack on East European living standards is highly 
illuminating. The predominantly agrarian countries, in which working 
class representation was always weak or non-existent, were singled out 
as the first victims. In Poland and Hungary in the last two years, simul- 
taneously with the abolition of rationing, prices were raised substantially, 
while wages remained almost unchanged. In Czechoslovakia and Eastern 
Germany, where before the war living standards were well above those of 
the neighbouring countries, and working-class representation was well 
developed until Hitler abolished it, the pressure on real wages progressed 
more slowly than in the predominantly agrarian countries of Eastern 
Europe. Frontal attacks on industrial living standards were avoided as 
Governments preferred to concentrate on the proletarianization of the 
middle classes in town and country. However, some time last year it was 
decided that the time had come to reduce the living standards of the 
industrial countries of the area to the levels prevailing among their agri- 
cultural neighbours. At the end of May last, a currency reform was 
carried out in Czechoslovakia, and was accompanied by the abolition of 
rationing and free market purchases and by the raising of most retail 



















































prices. As a result, the cost of the standard food basket rose from approxi- 
mately eight hours to eleven hours (compared with 6-5 hours before the 
war). The change was carried out on the lines of the Soviet currency 
reform of December 1947, and the subsequent monetary adjustments, on 
the Soviet pattern, in Poland in October 1950, and in Roumania in 
January 1952. So far as can be judged from the scanty information avail- 
able, similar steps were planned in Eastern Germany and would have 
been taken, had it not been for the unforeseen uprisings occasioned by the 
relatively minor onslaught on real wages caused by the ten per cent in- 
crease of ‘labour norms’. As a result of the uprising, the decree was reversed 
and the distribution of rationed foodstuffs at controlled prices has been 
maintained. It would be a mistake to regard this as being due entirely to 
conditions of scarcity. In other countries of the area, rationing by the purse 
has been introduced, and the same was planned in Eastern Germany. 
But in this predominantly industrial country, in which war devastations 
and post-war reparations had depressed living standards for years, it was 
not possible to ignore completely the power of resistance that lies in the 
hands of a large industrial working class, formerly well trained in defend- 
ing its trade union rights. Yet if Soviet policy remains true to its pattern, 
the trend here as elsewhere will clearly be in the downward direction. 
In the end, living standards throughout the Soviet orbit will be of the 
same order when the process of adjustment is completed. While some 
upward revisions will have to take place in the predominantly agricultural 
countries when their industrialization programmes have advanced beyond 
the present stage, the downward pressure will continue in the indus- 
trialized countries of the area where living standards are still somewhat 
above those of the Russian people. 

The possibility that Soviet economic policy may change cannot be 
excluded. Once again a combination of political severity and economic 
relaxation might be tried. If armament and capital investment program- 
mes were altered to the advantage of the consumers, some improvements 
could be expected. But the countries behind the Iron Curtain will have to 
travel a long way before their labour and living standards become com- 
parable with those of the West, and even with what they were before the 
war. Western observers will do a disservice to themselves, and to potential 
friends in the East, if they hail with approval every minor concession and 
disregard the degree of exploitation which has been achieved in Russia 
in half a generation, and in Eastern Europe in half a decade of Soviet rule. 

What is true of living standards applies no less to social legislation and 
the rights of labour. Throughout Eastern Europe, Soviet labour legisla- 
tion has been introduced down to the last detail, and local variations are 
limited to minor changes in the execution of policy. Many of the laws in 
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force in Eastern Europe are almost verbatim copies of the corresponding 
Soviet laws. The system of exploitation of the worker, which during the 
twenty-five years of the Plan era has been developed to a fine art in the 
Soviet Union itself, has been introduced in Eastern Europe with little 
waste of time. Wages and working conditions reflect the sacrifices under 
which the industrial plans are being accomplished. As in Russia, the wage 
system forms a tool of exploitation in the hands of the Government in 
power. Within the overall wage scale, wages are grouped into a number of 
categories. Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary share an 
eight-group system with the Soviet Union, while Bulgaria appears to find 
seven groups sufficient to meet the needs of industry. Poland, on the other 
hand, has a larger number of categories. In Roumania the system has 
developed particularly far in that the industries have been divided into 
five groups according to their importance to the country, and these in 
turn have been sub-divided further into eight sections each. All such 
arrangements are worked out by Government departments, such as the 
State Wage Commission in Czechoslovakia, and the National Wage 
Board in Hungary. They are incorporated in wage tariffs published by 
Government decrees and are thus, like the amounts themselves, in no way 
subject to negotiation between employer and worker. Moreover, it is the 
management which decides in which category each worker is to be placed. 
If, for political reasons, he is considered unworthy of receiving the wage 
of a superior group, he can be included, without right of appeal, in a 
category below his skill. 

Wage differentials from group to group are wide, and in this way a 
strong inducement is given to workers to attain increased skill in their 
trade. At the same time an attempt is made at breaking working-class 
solidarity. In Eastern Germany, where before the war the difference in 
income between unskilled and skilled workers in one and the same in- 
dustry used to be of the order of 1 : 2, it is now more than 1 : 3 between 
the lowest and the highest group; but as in Russia the range between the 
wage of an unskilled textile worker and an activist in a steel works is of the 
order of 1 : 10. Thus the differential increases considerably when the 
lowest wage group in a light industry is compared with the highest group 
in a nationally important basic or heavy industry. Wage differences in- 
crease progressively, thus separating the two or three highest groups from 
the mass of the workers whose wages differ relatively little from each 
other. Moreover, while in all ‘labour codes’ hourly wages are laid down, 
the general tendency is to replace them as far as possible by a system of 
payment by results. The labour codes of Eastern Germany and Hungary 
lay down specifically that time rates will only be used when the nature of 
the work is unsuitable for piece-rate accounting. Some of the Plans pro- 
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vide that by the end of the Plan period the overwhelming majority of 
workers are to be employed at piece rates, e.g. by 1955 some 85 per cent of 
the workers in Eastern Germany are to be paid in this way. If, as used 
to be the practice in these countries before the war, piece rates were calcu- 
lated on the basis of time and motion studies of average workers employed 
under normal conditions, the system could be regarded as a fairly satis- 
factory incentive scheme. Instead, the piece rates are tied to a technical 
‘norm’ which is determined by the exploitation of the most favourable 
possibilities of production, the most up-to-date technical equipment, and 
the most experienced shock-workers. The Hungarian decree on labour 
norms states specifically that in working out the norms, use must be made 
of workers of more than average efficiency. It is this, more than any 
other feature of the labour code, that has antagonized the industrial 
workers of Eastern Europe and has led to unrest and even to open revolt. 

A wage and labour system of this type can only be enforced if accom- 
panied by the strictest work discipline. There is no lack of evidence that 
this exists throughout Eastern Europe. Although in most labour codes 
there is no specific reference to the illegality of strikes, they have been 
suppressed where they have occurred. In Hungary they are believed to 
have been declared illegal in 1948. In Eastern Germany, under the 
statutes of the State-controlled Trade Union Council, strikes may only be 
held in privately owned enterprises. The former East German Minister 
of Justice, Max Fechner, who was once a member of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, paid dearly for maintaining, after the recent uprisings, that 
it was the workers’ right to strike for better working and living conditions; 
he was dismissed immediately and is now in prison. 

All this, of course, is in accordance with the pattern established in the 
Soviet Union, where since 1940, employment has been dependent upon 
the presentation of a ‘labour book’, while unilateral termination of the 
labour contract on the part of the worker was prohibited. Absence with- 
out leave was punished with a wage reduction of 25 per cent for a period 
of six months, while the six-day week and the seven-hour day were re- 
placed by a seven-day week and an eight-hour day. After the German 
invasion of Russia the remaining rights of the workers were eliminated. 
For all practical purposes, martial law took the place of labour agree- 
ments and social legislation. Not only was the worker obliged to remain, 
for the duration of the war, at the place of work to which he had been 
directed by Government decree, but he was to give up all holiday claims, 
to work overtime without restriction on the number of hours and with 
overtime pay limited to half its pre-war standard. In arms factories, 
absence from work without prior permission was interpreted as desertion 
and was punished with imprisonment up to eight years. All these regula- 
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tions were introduced for free, as opposed to prison or forced labour, 
which was handled according to the provisions of the criminal rather than 
the civil code. The end of the war did, it is true, bring a number of 
important changes. Although there were no public announcements to 
that effect, some of the wartime restrictions were allowed to lapse. 
Universal labour conscription was abolished, but some adolescents re- 
mained subject to conscription for industrial training and to direction of 
employment for four years after completion of their training; members of 
collective farms continued to be obliged to accept employment in industry 
for limited periods of time; and specialist technicians remained liable to 
compulsory transfer to any industrial plant in the Soviet Union. The 
labour book remained in force, and unauthorized termination of work 
rendered the worker liable to imprisonment. The decree of 1941 which 
laid down prison sentences up to eight years for unauthorized departure 
from arms factories, was known to be on the statute book as late as 1948, 
and it may still be in force. Moreover, severe penalties for minor breaches 
of discipline have remained in force. A decree of 1940, which was still on 
the statute book in 1949, provided for penalties of up to six months’ cor- 
rective labour at the place of employment, after sentence by a court, for 
disciplinary breaches, such as absence from work without valid reason on 
three occasions in the course of one month, late attendance or unauthor- 
ized departure causing a loss of twenty minutes of working time. However, 
these penalties seem for some time to have been replaced by measures of 
‘administrative punishment’, ranging from warnings and reprimands to 
dismissal or transfer to lower paid work. Similarly, the wartime obligation 
to do overtime has been eliminated and the total number of hours of over- 
time per worker has been limited to 120 hours a year and four hours in 
any two consecutive days. Yet while the overstrain on industrial labour 
exercized during the war has been relaxed, the Soviet worker’s rights are 
few, while his duties towards the State and the management of his factory 
have remained formidable. The worker’s status appeared to improve 
when in 1947 the practice of collective agreements was reintroduced, a 
practice which had gone out of use at the end of 1934. In fact, however, 
the new collective agreements are mainly concerned with creating condi- 
tions under which the production targets of the Plan can be reached or 
surpassed. They rarely contain any provisions governing the relation 
between employer and employee. Thus eight years after war and victory, 
the Soviet worker has remained what Soviet labour legislation had made 
of him since the first Five Year Plan came into operation in 1928: a hard- 
working labourer with many duties and few rights, as far away from the 
promised workers’ paradise as were the industrial labourers in the early 
days of Western Europe’s industrial revolution. 




















































BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Austen Albu 
Labour M.P. for Edmonton 


A balance of payments crisis under a Tory Government is apparently 
required to convince the country that its economic structure is out of date. 
The complacency of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so frequently dis- 
played in economic debates in the House of Commons, seems at last to 
have given way to an anxiety as great as any he voiced when in opposition. 
He gave urgent expression to this feeling in his recent talk to the National 
Joint Advisory Council for Industry when he drew attention to the under- 
lying causes of our balance of payments difficulties. These were: that our 
present favourable terms of trade might not persist; that, if production is 
to rise, more raw materials will have to be imported; that large debts to 
the United States and Canada are now coming due for payment; that 
the United Kingdom should make funds available for investment over- 
seas and be in a position to supply the plant and equipment needed to 
develop the sterling area; and that our reserves of gold and dollars are 
insufficient to protect us against fluctuations in world trade, that is, against 
a depression caused by some reduction in the present high level of 
American economic activity. 

It is good that the Chancellor now admits that the favourable balance 
of 1952 resulted from a favourable change in the terms of trade and a 
reduction in the physical volume of imports, itself partly the result of the 
fall in production, particularly in textiles. The improvement in the terms 
of trade between 1951 and 1952 alone contributed over £300 million and 
will probably do the same again this year. It is difficult to believe that this 
movement can go much further; for, if raw material prices continue to 
fall, that can only be as a result of a further fall in world industrial pro- 
duction; and this would undoubtedly lead to a reduction in the prices of 
manufactured goods, which are our main exports. On the other hand, 
with the temporary exception of wheat, food prices are more likely to rise 
than to fall, and food represents over a third of the total value of our 
imports. 

The condition of the trading accounts of the United Kingdom with the 
rest of the world as a whole is, however, only one aspect of our difficulties 
and that, for the time being, the least intractable. Little has been said 
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recently by official spokesmen of the gains or losses of the sterling area in 
its dealings with the dollar account countries, and the Chancellor’s 
reference to the inadequacy of our reserves gave no indication of the 
speed or direction of their movement at the present time. He stated, what 
is well known, that they are higher than a year ago, but since the beginning 
of the year the very slow rate of increase has been barely maintained with 
the help of defence aid from the United States. There has been a drastic 
fall in the prices of some sterling area commodities, notably tin, rubber 
and jute, and it must surely be the case that, with the cessation of fighting 
in Korea, sales of these and other raw materials will decline. The conse- 
quent loss of dollar earnings will hardly be counterbalanced by the slight 
rise in the export of manufactured goods from this country, especially as 
these are largely in the vulnerable market of motor cars, in which diffi- 
culties are already appearing for the American industry. 

These gloomy facts are not repeated with any desire to make political 
points, or for the fun of joining in the journalistic game of economic prog- 
nostication, but simply in order to emphasize that the maladjustment 
which has been developing in our trading relations with the outside world 
since the beginning of the century, and which was violently accentuated 
by two world wars, remains to-day as acute as it has ever been. Before the 
last war it was disguised by a considerable under-employment of resources 
and by some disinvestment at home and broad; the installation of new 
plant and machinery was probably not keeping pace with depreciation, 
and certainly not with obsolescence, and our overseas balance of payments 
account was already getting into a condition of chronic deficit. Since the 
war, a position made vastly more serious by worsened terms of trade, by a 
loss of foreign investments, and by a long period of deterioration in the 
capital equipment of civilian industry, was precariously held by an 
increase in industrial and agricultural production of nearly one half; a 
reduction of the volume of imports by one tenth and an expansion of 
exports by three-quarters. Unfortunately, the expansion of exports, at a time 
when the world was crying out for all kinds of goods, took place to a large 
extent in products for which the permanent market was contracting, 
or was unlikely to go on expanding at anything like the same rate. This 
applied particularly to textiles; but also to motor cars and even to some 
capital goods. Before the war, the trend in the engineering industries had 
been away from the older, heavier branches and towards newer and 
lighter industries, The value of output of shipbuilding, textile machinery 
and railway carriage and wagon building declined by over a third from 
1924 to 1935, while that of electrical engineering (including radio and 
telephones) rose by over two-thirds, of motors and cycles by nearly two- 
thirds, and of machine tools two and three quarter times. By 1948, ship- 
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building had risen six and a half times since 1935, textile machinery five 
times, railway carriages and wagons eight and a half times, while elec- 
trical engineering had risen five times, motors and cycles two and three- 
quarter times, and machine tools eight and a half times. To some extent 
these changes represented delayed home demands, but the exports of 
the older branches were about double their pre-war volume by 1951 and 
represented a substantial proportion of all engineering exports. On 
the other hand, over a fifth of all engineering exports since the war 
has been of motor cars, to which must be added the agricultural tractors 
made in the same factories by mass production methods. A recent survey 
by the Economic Commission for Europe came to the conclusion that 
the European demand for cars cannot be expected to rise for the next few 
years, and it is difficult to see how an increased world consumption of 
private cars can be expected until there has been a substantial rise in 
living standards. The same arguments must apply to agricultural tractors. 
So low are the standards of living of most of the world’s population that, 
in any foreseeable priority of family expenditure, such expensive products 
as cars and tractors are bound to come very low down. This is not to say 
that the demand for commercial vehicles, and for the heavy tractors used 
in civil engineering or on large-scale agricultural projects, may not 
expand; but the numbers involved are small compared with those pro- 
duced on the assembly lines of Coventry, Birmingham and Oxford. 
Post-war selling was made easier by the absence of some of our main 
competitors, chiefly Germany and Japan, who have now returned to the 
market and have already seriously affected our exports of some specialized 
types of goods, such as printing machinery, which have done well since 
the war, as well as providing sharp competition in general engineering 
products and consumer goods. There has also been an extension of that 
process of industrialization of other countries which is the root cause of all 
our economic troubles. Textile production in India and South America; 
steel and engineering prcduction in Brazil and the Argentine; intense 
development of heavy industry behind the ‘Iron Curtain’; projects for 
starting up the manufacture of motor cars in India; all those are examples 
of developments which must tend to narrow the market for many of our 
traditional manufactures. Free-traders will, no doubt, argue that the new 
difficulties which we face can and should be overcome by keen competition 
in price and quality, and the Government’s tentative moves towards 
de-controlled trade and sterling convertibility put it, temporarily at least, 
among those who believe that this is all that is required. The Chancellor’s 
speech to the N J A C dealt only with costs, and not at all with the content 
of our industrial production. This was, no doubt, because he was address- 
ing trade union leaders with wage demands pending, and there have been 
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signs in some recent official statements of a realization that, if the total 
value of exports is to be raised, their composition may well have to be 
changed. Meanwhile it is of obvious importance to try to find out what the 
maximum possibilities are for the sale of British goods in the world and 
how much the proceeds therefrom will pay for in imports. 

Such an estimate has been made recently by Professor Austin Robinson 
in The Three Banks Review. He points out that our imports are now running 
at about a third in value of the National Income, a return to the propor- 
tion they were at the beginning of the century. Nevertheless, owing to the 
change in the terms of trade, the actual volume of goods we have been 
able to import has been about a tenth less than before the war. Examining 
the world demand for exports of manufactured goods and the shares of the 
chief exporters, Professor Robinson quotes figures showing that while 
world exports had by 1951 reached a peak of 72 per cent. above 1937, the 
United Kingdom share had fallen from its highest level of 23°3 per cent. 
in 1950 to 20°2 per cent. In the third quarter of 1952, world trade fell to 
55 per cent. above 1937 and, taking all factors into account, he believes 
that it is likely during the next few years to recede still further, perhaps to 
between 40 and 50 per cent. over 1937. Of this trade he considers we shall 
be lucky if we retain a proportion as high as 20 per cent. Both these esti- 
mates may be unduly pessimistic, but if one takes the most optimistic 
figures which seem possible on Professor Robinson’s analysis — world trade 
at 70 per cent. above pre-war and the U.K. share at 22 per cent of the 
whole — the volume of our exports would be 96 per cent. above the 1937 
level. Owing, however, to the change in the terms of trade, the proportion 
of our imports that must be paid for by direct exports has gone up enor- 
mously and, as a result, this volume of exports would barely enable us to 
pay for the same volume of imports as before the war. But this quantity 
of exports is certainly the upper limit, and a more realistic appreciation 
leads to the conclusion that we shall be unable to finance more than 80 per 
cent. of our pre-war imports; a lower figure than we have, in fact, been 
achieving in the last few years. It is extremely difficult to argue against this 
very careful analysis, nor does it deal at all with the even more serious 
problem of financing that part of our imports, mostly food and vital raw 
materials, which has to be paid for in dollars. The arguments here will be 
different ones, because so much of our dollar earnings come from the sale, 
not of manufactured goods, but of sterling area raw materials; but in the 
short term the difficulties of maintaining them at an adequate level will 
be even greater. These figures can give little satisfaction to those who 
dream of a freer movement of trade and currency between this country 
and the rest of the world. They lead in fact to the opposite conclusion : that 
we shall need to have an increasing discriminatory control over imports, 
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and, in addition to a drive to increase productivity, a carefully planned 
reconstruction of our industry, so as to provide both further substitutes for 
goods previously imported and an expansion of the special types of goods 
for which world markets are still growing. 

These are the considerations behind the policy statement, Challenge 
to Britain, drawn up by the National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party for discussion at its forthcoming Conference, and 
behind the more detailed economic study contained in the T U C Interim 
Report on Public Ownership. Whatever criticisms may be made of particular 
proposals in these documents, or of obvious omissions, they do clearly set 
out the seriousness of the problems we face and insist that any plan to deal 
with them will involve the sacrifice, not only of immediate material 
benefits, but also of many cherished habits and traditions. It is perhaps 
natural that the T U C’s report, dealing only with the problem of the 
criteria for the extension of public ownership, should stress the necessity 
for sacrifice less; but, on the other hand, it has thereby been able to avoid 
the impression given by the Labour Party Executive’s section on the social 
services that the full implications of the plan in terms of social priorities 
have not been worked out. Both documents stress the now universally 
agreed need for a much higher level of industrial investment in the basic 
industries and in selected manufacturing industries; but only the TU C 
attempts a numerical estimate of the increase in investment required over 
the next five years, and its figure of an average of £165 million, or 15 per 
cent above the 1952 level, is certainly a formidable one. Yet, as the T U C 
recognizes, even this level of investment may not be sufficient, if it cannot 
be carried out in the particular industries where it is most needed; and to 
the extent that it is required, not only for raising output; but also for 
improving technical efficiency. 

The essence of both plans is selective industrial expansion to save 
imports and raise exports, and it is not surprising that the major emphasis 
is placed on the basic industries of agriculture, coal and steel. Little that is 
new is proposed for agriculture; there is a recognition that an increase in 
production depends on the improvement of the methods of several 
hundred thousand individual farmers. What is proposed is that there 
should be a more vigorous use of powers already existing for the taking 
over of neglected land by the Agricultural Land Commission or similar 
regional bodies. This would enable investment to be undertaken for the 
improvement of the land where this has been neglected; farm holdings to 
be consolidated ; and some rents to be raised in order to promote the better 
use of land as well as to provide funds for improvement. The general view 
within both the Labour Party and the T U C is that this is a more practical 
proposal than wholesale nationalization, even if confined to rented land; 
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both for political reasons and because of the outstanding difficulty of 
suddenly building up an organization to exercize control and management 
of such a vast number of estates. 

On the crucial question of coal production nothing new is offered; but 
the T U C is franker in admitting the failure of the Coal Board to achieve 
the level of investment it has been allowed, and in blaming this on the 
shortage of qualified mining engineers and experienced planning staff. 
Both statements envisage an expansion of steel-making capacity to 
25 million tons a year by about 1960, which is 5 million tons more than is 
proposed in the industry’s own second development plan; but this rapid 
enlargement is defended on the ground that it is from the metal-using 
industries that our major expansion of exports must be expected in the 
future, and that it is better to run the risk of an occasional surplus of steel- 
making capacity than that of a shortage when demand for steel-using 
products is high. As the T U C points out, a shortage of one million tons 
of steel a year can cause a loss of at least £250 million of engineering 
products; while a surplus of the same magnitude means only that some 
£50 to £60 million were invested too early. An increase of steel production 
involves an increase in the supply of coking coal, which is likely to be far 
more difficult to achieve than the increase in steel-making capacity. In 
fact, the whole industrial plan will fall to the ground if there is no sub- 
stantial increase in coal production, or a most improbable improvement in 
the efficiency of its use. Both the Labour Party and the T U C need to do 
some further thinking on this problem; they might start with the revealing 
figures used to illustrate the paper read by Sir Hubert Houldsworth to the 
Manchester Statistical Society in February of this year. 

Because of the traditional demand for public ownership, the Labour 
Party tends to pay more attention to the methods of control of particular 
industries than to the overall problems of economic planning. There is 
here a danger, for there are already signs of frustration arising out of the 
existence of powers without the knowledge of what to do with them. 
Summing up its section on the experience of public ownership, the TU C 
report says: 


It should be added that when attention is extended to the relations be- 
tween the public corporations (particularly the fuel and power industries), 
and to arrangements for deciding priorities in development both among the 
corporations and between them and the rest of the economy, further critic- 
isms can be made. These, however, are largely matters of high economic 
policy which are the responsibility of the Ministers concerned, or of the 
Government as a whole through those Ministers. Whilst co-ordinating 
machinery is required in the fuel and power industries, it is mainly a ques- 
tion of the more positive use by Ministers of the powers they already have, 
or of their adoption of a different overall economic policy. 
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If decisions on priorities are difficult as between the relatively simple, 
homogeneous basic industries, how much more so must they be between 
the great variety of manufacturing industries on which the exports of the 
country finally depend ? Planning has recently come in for a good deal of 
contemptuous criticism, and its opponents now profess to find it not so 
much objectionable as impossible. But the truth is that so far we have 
attempted no more than to maintain the Keynesian balance in our 
internal economy and to steer a course between the shallows of day-to-day 
trade overseas. No serious attempt has been made to forecast the future 
pattern of world needs for goods and to translate that estimate into invest- 
ment priorities at home. It just is not true that some of the changes that 
will take place in the economies of different countries over the next, say, 
twenty years cannot be foreseen, nor that estimates cannot be made of the 
possible markets for various broad types of manufactured goods. 

Meanwhile new techniques, based on what is known as ‘Input-Output 
Analysis’, are being worked out by statisticians on both sides of the 
Atlantic, with the object of determining the effect, through each sector of 
the economy, of a change in output in any particular industry. The 
elementary beginnings of the information required for this purpose were 
published officiaily for the first time, in a table of inter-industry trans- 
actions for the year 1948, in the Blue Book of National Income and Expenditure 
issued last year, and research is continuing both in the Government 
Service and in the Department of Applied Economics at Cambridge. This 
work needs speeding up and it is, therefore, good to see that the Labour 
Party proposes to overhaul the planning machinery of the Civil Service. 
This will involve very much larger numbers of people because the work 
of collecting the pure information required is very great and because 
the new techniques for working out the effect of changing demand 
in different sections of the economy are complicated and laborious. It is 
essential that the inevitable criticism of an organization set up for this 
purpose should not be allowed to result in half-hearted operation and 
inadequate staffing, which would certainly discredit the whole idea. Once 
such a planning organization has been set up, and has made a full study 
of the extent of the demand for different types of goods in the next few 
years, it may well be found that the need for steel or other metals is less 
than has so far been anticipated. The simpler products, in which raw 
material forms the biggest item in finished cost, will naturally be among 
the first manufactures of countries previously our customers but now 
building up their own industries. More and more we shall find the markets 

for these types of goods, whether they be consumer goods such as textiles 
or bicycles, or the simpler sorts of machinery and capital plant, becoming 
closed to us, and we shall have to replace them by the products of scientific 
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research and advanced technology. In these goods the material content in 
finished cost is very much lower, and skilled labour, technical and 
administrative overheads, and capital charges much higher. It is doubly 
to our advantage to encourage these industries: first, because they are 
likely to have a continuing market and secondly, because their expansion 
can take place without a commensurate need to import raw materials or 
raise more coal. 

While some contribution to a reduction of our need for imports will be 
made by the change-over to the manufacture of products with a high 
conversion ratio, this will be offset by rising production; additional 
methods of import saving will therefore be required. An increase of agri- 
cultural production, so as to raise the proportion of home-produced food 
from a half to two-thirds would, at present levels of consumption, allow a 
further reduction in the value of imports of about one-tenth; but our 
present diet is not entirely satisfactory, and world food prices will probably 
continue to rise. In addition, we need a substantial surplus in our balance 
of payments accounts for investment abroad, both for political reasons and 
te develop non-dollar sources of food and raw materials, and to increase 
our gold reserves. We shall, therefore, have to continue the policy we have 
been pursuing since the war of replacing imported raw materials by home 
produced alternatives, and of exercising the strictest economy in their use 
by appropriate methods of design and manufacture and by scrap recovery 
and usage. 

It has not been possible here to do more than outline the possibilities of 
the sort of analysis that should be undertaken by a real planning organi- 
zation; but the results of such an analysis would almost certainly demon- 
strate the need for some urgent and drastic changes in our industrial 
structure. Forecasting is, however, only the beginning of planning, and 
the problem would still remain of putting the plans based on it into action. 
The Labour Party envisages a number of methods of doing this, only some 
of which involve complete public ownership, but fundamentally the 
method must be by the control and direction of investment. The basic 
industries, and most of the newer, scientific industries, require very large 
quantities of expensive plant. Apart from the fact that many companies may 
be unwilling to undertake alone large-scale capital expenditure for a fairly 
long-term purpose, they may have difficulty in raising the capital on 
suitable terms. It is on this issue that Challenge to Britain, perhaps not 
surprisingly, makes the least positive contribution. It does recognize that 
there are two problems: how to ensure the necessary level of savings in the 
community, and how to make sure that these savings are channelled into 
desirable forms of investment. The former is likely to be by far the more 
difficult. In a recent series of articles in The Times it was pointed out that 
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the combined cost of defence and the social services will during the next 
five years rise by £410 million. To increase national insurance benefits in 
order to compensate for the rise in the cost of living would cost about £130 
million; to abolish all charges in the Health Service another £40 million; 
to make some reduction in the size of school classes and provide equal pay 
for teachers, a further £70 million. All these additional costs are fore- 
shadowed in the Labour Party programme. Further, there is a recognition 
that the sort of industrial programme discussed in this article will need a 
considerable expansion of technical education; itself an expensive form of 
capital investment. Granted that some reduction in defence expenditure 
may be possible (though not without a reduction of commitments which 
cannot be suddenly undertaken) the total bill, including the requirements 
of investment at home and overseas, is obviously one that could not be 
borne without a very substantial increase in national production and a 
very considerable restraint in personal consumption. It is clear that a 
fairly rigid system of priorities will have to be established among desirable 
social objectives. 

The methods by which savings can be created in the community are 
not, of course, independent of the channels through which those savings 
pass as new capital into industry. Orthodox economists bemoan the fact 
that wealthy private individuals are less and less able to combine the two 
functions of persona! saving and selective investment; that their place has 
been taken by corporate bodies, whether they be companies investing their 
own profits, insurance companies investing other people’s premiums, 
finance corporations investing funds provided out cf bank credit, or 
investment trusts investing the small savings of their subscribers. The 
progress towards social equality for which the Labour Party stands, and 
the social policy which even the Tory Party supporis, will inevitably 
prevent this process from being reversed and, under a Labour Govern- 
ment, it is likely to be accelerated. It is clear, therefore, that unless most 
investment is to take place out of the high profits of existing companies, 
and therefore be subject to no positive control either by the market or by 
Government policy, there will need to be an increase of Government- 
created savings, and of suitable institutions for their investment. These 
savings come mainly from taxation via the Budget surplus and, in so far 
as they derive from the taxation of companies, they are a transfer of the 
profits of industry for investment in accordance with nationally deter- 
mined priorities, instead of at the will of the directors of individual com- 
panies. The growth of industrial financing from direct or indirect Govern- 
ment sources can thus ensure an evolution towards public ownership both 
surer and less disturbing than outright nationalizaiion of particular 
industries; and one which will arise naturally out of a centrally deter- 
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mined economic plan. Present levels of taxation may not, by themselves, 
provide a sufficiently high volume of saving by the community, and it is 
difficult to believe that higher levels of the existing kinds of taxes would not 
have harmful results. Whether a completely new form of tax, such as a 
tax on the annual expenditure of an individual, irrespective of whether 
that expenditure had been made out of income or out of capital, would 
make a worthwhile contribution to the problem is worth investigation. 
More attention ought also to be paid to those forms of co-operative private 
saving which take place through insurance policies, pension funds and the 
like. Contributory and non-contributory pension schemes now cover 
about seven million employees in industry and the public service, and are 
growing fast. Their encouragement would provide an additional source 
of funds for investment. Consideration should also be given to a form of 
National Savings Certificate which, while carrying a very low rate of 
interest, would be guaranteed against changes in the value of money and 
could, therefore, be cashed when it had matured for a sum adjusted to 
take those changes into account. To suggest that the State might take over 
all the profits derived from the filling-in of football pool coupons instead, 
as now, only of the receipts from taxation and the postal services provided, 
or should indulge in loans on which only the lucky few draw any return, 
is presumably politically impossible. It is worth notice, however, that 
Social Democratic Norway is to-day financing not only the building of 
sports grounds, but also a substantial programme of scientific research and 
development, out of the proceeds of its football pools. 

To put a programme of this sort before the electorate will require 
political courage, expository skill and — a united Party. There must be no 
blacklegs among the Party leaders willing, for the sake of personal 
popularity, to utter soft words in loud voices; telling the faint-hearted that 
there is an easy way out, one that they can quickly recognize and on which 
they can concentrate their propaganda. Given these conditions and 
provided that it is accompanied by clear measures of social justice and 
presented as a crusade for national independence and advancement, such 
a policy could win support among an electorate which has learnt a great 
deal of the facts of Britain’s economic position during the last six years. 
One dominating question still remains to be answered: whether we really 
wish to improve our material well-being at the cost of leisure and of 
traditional habits of thought and work. If we do not, it is doubtful if we 
can avoid slipping back, because the cleverest, most energetic and most 
materialistically minded among us will then find opportunities in one of 
the rapidly developing countries overseas to realize their ambitions. It 
is the business of the leaders of thought in the community to make the 
choice clear: in a democracy the choice itself can only be made by the 


people. 





















































FIVE YEARS OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE: 


II THE ADVANCE OF MEDICINE 
Allendale Sanderson 


Alone of the major social services commended by the Beveridge Report of 
1942, the N H S was assumed to involve a constant and stable expenditure — 
increases in cost being compensated by decreases in the need for medical 
care as a comprehensive service, available to all, improved the nation’s 
health. Earlier diagnosis, better treatment, and improved prevention and 
rehabilitation would prove a sound investment: ‘a health service . . 
will diminish disease by prevention and cure.’ As Dr Ffrangcon Roberts 
ruthlessly pointed out (The Cost of Health, Turnstile Press, 1952): “Things 
have turned out very differently. When the national doctor sent in his 
first bill the national patient received a nasty shock. But this was nothing 
to the consternation felt when in succeeding years the bill got bigger and 
bigger.’ Some of the miscalculations of demand and cost were dealt with 
in last month’s TWENTIETH CENTURY, where it was argued that the 
pent-up need for such things as dentures, spectacles, and hearing-aids 
ought not to have been so grossly underestimated, and that the imposition 
of charges probably anticipated rather than caused the fall in demand as 
accumulated deficiencies began to be overtaken. But false teeth, spec- 
tacles, and free wigs together account for only a very small part of the cost 
of the health service; and the attention paid to them, by those who lam- 
pooned the service, as well as by those who took the subject more seri- 
ously, should not distract us from the basic miscalculation implicit in the 
original Beveridge assumption that the health service would remain rock- 
steady amid a rising tide of other welfare costs. All the other parts of the 
Beveridge plan were nicely calculated, with the full panoply of actuarial 
and financial detail; benefits, contributions and cost were carefully 
related; and the effects of present and future demographic trends were 
allowed for in the time-table. Why then, when all else was so painstakingly 
— and (except, happily, unemployment) accurately — forecast, was health 
so hopelessly miscalculated ? 

That the Beveridge blueprint, and especially the timetable for old-age 
pensioners, was not followed exactly by those who built the welfare state, 
is irrelevant to this particular question. So also is the absolute amount 
(£172 m.) assumed by Beveridge for the annual cost of a comprehensive 
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health service for Great Britain. What matters is that the figure was 
absolute; that the service was assumed to be self-limiting; that it would 
pay for itself in better health and increased production. It is not even 
relevant that Beveridge himself did not assume a ‘free’ service: like every 
planner for over thirty years - from the 1920 Dawson report, quoted last 
month (‘the best means of maintaining health and curing disease should 
be made available to all citizens’) to last year’s Magnuson report to 
President Truman on the health-needs of the U S A (‘democracy requires 
) that the same high quality of service be made available to all men equally’) 
- he agreed that one of the tasks and duties of a civilized nation is so to 
organize medical provision that there need be no financial or other bar to 
individual and collective health. Not even Dr Ffrangcon Roberts, in 


| every sense the most serious critic of the N H S, accepts the scramble to 


take advantage of a free service as the root cause of the faulty reckoning of 
cost: ‘Although abuse undoubedly exists, it cannot explain the enormity 
of the miscalculation. It cannot be seriously maintained that the whole 
population has indulged in an orgy of selfishness and malingering.’ 

The root of wrong reckoning was probably four-fold, each pair of parts 
being inter-connected. Health is too often assumed to be an absolute and 

perfect state, a positive condition, and one which can be ideally attained 
and then maintained: whereas in fact there is no norm, and acceptable 
standards are bound to vary like, and probably with, the standard of 
living. This would seem to be the first fallacy; and the corollary would 
seem to be that preventive medicine, and prompt care in any lapses from 
the norm, will cheaply maintain us all in the ideal state once the backlog 
of disease and ill-health has been wiped out. These related assumptions 
may have been the basis of the extraordinary expectation that the cost of 
health would remain constant. If they were, they reveal a utopian philo- 
sophy of health comparable only with that of the political philosophers 
who invented the happy savage: the ideally healthy person or community, 
whether projected into the golden past or the rosy future, is a philosophic 
fiction which the aged Tennyson pilloried in Loxley Hall Sixty Years After 
| with his bitter query: 


| All Diseases quenched by Science, no man halt, or deaf or blind; 


a nena ce 


Stronger ever born of weaker, lustier body, larger mind? 


| That there was some such philosophy is perhaps borne out by the fact 
| that Beveridge appears to have envisaged a hygienic equivalent of the 
| social contract: the report states that in return for the benefits received 
‘the individual should recognize the duty to be well, and to co-operate in 
all steps which may lead to diagnosis of disease in early stages when it can 


be prevented.’ 
8 
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The second part of the fallacious reckoning was less philosophical, and 
should have been more practical. If the same care had been taken to 
study and project the trends of medical care as was taken to forecast the 
course of welfare payments and pensions, the monumental mistake would 
not have been made of expecting an absolute and constant sum for the 
health service. This is not to imply that the evidence existed for a precise 
calculation of the probable increases in medical costs: the subject had not 
(and has not yet) been studied sufficiently for any accurate prophesies, 
and existing provision was so haphazard and uneven that exact estimation 
for a more nearly ideal state of affairs was impossible. What was or should 
have been possible to foretell was not only that medical costs would in- 
crease but that they would go on increasing. The two factors which should 
have been allowed for, even if they could not have been calculated, are: 
first, the geometrically accelerating progress of medicine, which means 
that the number, complexity, and cost of medical procedures are growing 
and multiplying in a kind of beneficent spiral; and second, the increasing 
expectation of life, which means that instead of dying comparatively 
early and cheaply, people live on in what Dr Roberts calls ‘a state of 
medicated survival’, demanding an increasing amount of expensive 
medical attention. So, paradoxically, the famous successes of medicine 


are resulting in more, not less, work for medical men. We are thus pro- | 


vided with a particular, and particularly good, illustration of the general 
folly of thinking that it is possible to work oneself out of a job — and also 
the folly of thinking that an ideal and ultimately static amount of medical 
care and prevention can maintain the nation in an ideal and ultimately 
static state of health. Just as middle-class individuals before 1948 could 
have as much medical attention as they could afford, so as a second-class 
nation we now find ourselves in the same position. The finite cost of health 
which Sir William Beveridge assumed as automatic in 1942 had to be 
forcibly imposed by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1950. 

* * * * 


The first of these two articles started with the proposition that half the 
lies told about the N H S are not true. It is not a difficult proposition to 
defend. The question whether a revolution was really necessary was 
answered, so far as concerns the nationalization and rationalization of the 
hospitals, by reference to the recommendations of every independent 
authority which had investigated the question, from the end of the first to 
the end of the second world war. Dr Ffrangcon Roberts’s book, The Cost of 
Health, already quoted, supplies a further and more general answer: 





; 


A hundred years ago medicine was a simple and cheap affair within the | 
means of all classes except the poorest. . . . With the advent of scientific 
medicine the cost of treatment rose disproportionately . .. with the 
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result that the excess of the cost of ill-health over the individual’s capacity 
to pay for it crept up the social scale, until by 1948 only a small minority of 
the population could afford to have a serious illness. 

Even the richer community of the U S A cannot afford the mounting 
cost of modern medicine, and — against the opposition of the A M A in a 
campaign waged by methods more ruthless and more dubious than any 
the B M A ever used — successive advisors have advocated Federal action. 
The latest report — by the President’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, under the chairmanship of Emeritus Professor Paul B. 
Magnuson — was presented just before the Republicans came in, and 
shelved immediately after. And small wonder, because, with an ex- 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation as vice-chairman, and ten leading 
representatives of universities, medical and dental schools, and hospital 
and nursing services, as well as four from farming, industrial and other 
‘consumers’ of medical care, the Magnuson commission reported, after 
nation-wide hearings of evidence, that: 


for most of those who now lack comprehensive health services, the reason 
lies in large measure beyond individual control . . . an individual may be 
fully convinced of the primary value of the best health service for himself 
and his family, yet not have available the money to purchase it or the 
arrangements to secure it. Hence the community — and particularly the 
most responsible community organization, government — must participate 
in the expansion of means to achieve health. 


Various estimates have been made of the proportion which the cost of 
the NHS bears to other expenditure, and from figures compiled by 
PE P (Planning, June 15, 1953) it appears that, compared with pre-war we 
are spending between two and three times as much on health services — 
(1-3 per cent of the national income in 1938-9 and 3:3 per cent in 1951-2) 
- within a total social service expenditure which has increased propor- 
tionately very much less; and that most of the increase has taken place 
since the N H S started. Are we, then, spending more than we ought, and 
is the N HS primarily responsible for the rising costs? According to Pro- 
fessor Seymour Harris of Harvard (quoted in Sir James Stirling Ross’s 
book, The National Health Service in Great Britain: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1952) we spend proportionately less than the 
Americans: 44 per cent of total consumption expenditure in 1950, com- 
pared with 5 per cent in the U SA. A different kind of comparison with 
other consumption was made by Mr Leslie Farrer-Brown in addressing 
the Institute of Almoners on March 13, 1953: ‘the amount spent on the 
health service is little over one-third of the amount spent on tobacco and 
drink, and is over £100 m. less than the estimated amount spent on 
gambling.’ 
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By far the most expensive part of the N H S is the hospital and specialist 
service: proportionately, and in a rising total too, it grew from 55:8 per 
cent of the total in 1949-50, to an estimated 62-5 per cent for 1953-4. But 
hospital costs have risen sharply, and astonishingly similarly, everywhere. 
According to the King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, the average 
weekly cost for an occupied bed in 159 voluntary hospitals rose from 
£3 19s. 7d. in 1938 to £8 12s. 8d. in 1946 and £11 45. od. in 1947. For 
comparison, Swedish hospital costs trebled between 1937 and 1947, and 
in the U S A the national average cost per day of short-stay patients went 
up from $8.60 in 1945 to $13.09 in 1948, and in some instances the rise 
was substantially higher. The rise, then, is peculiar neither to this country 
nor to the NHS: it is the price of ever more elaborate and expensive 
medical advances, and the cost is made up mostly of salaries for the grow- 
ing army of medical and ancillary personnel, which account for three- 
quarters of N H S hospital budgets. 

A good illustration of the increase in the proportion of staff to patients 
is given by Dr Roberts, who quotes the case of Addenbrooke’s Hospital at 
Cambridge, where with 170 beds in 1900 the staff amounted to the equi- 
valent of 69 whole-time persons, or 1 to 2-4 beds: in 1950, when the 
hospital had 360 beds, its staff was the whole-time equivalent of 510, or 
1 to o-7 beds. The relation of such increases in staff to the increase in 
specialized work can be seen from the fact that University College Hos- 
pital, for instance, recorded 10,000 cases of diagnostic X-ray in 1935 and 
33,000 in 1949. 

Instances like this of a trebling of work, and therefore of staff, between 
the pre-war and post-war years show how large and rapid has been the 
increase of medical procedures, especially diagnostic tests. And the in- 
crease is due mostly to the genuine growth of medicine, though partly to 
inflation — to the demands of medical men themselves, rather than of their 
patients, for no one has suggested that patients have much chance of 
dictating investigation and treatment in hospital, whatever may be the 
case in general practice. 

Before turning down the hospital service it is worth quoting the con- 
sidered verdict of a disinterested observer, Dr O. L. Peterson, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, who in his Study of the National Health Service of Great 
Britain agrees that the hospital services have been strikingly improved 
under the N H S: he judges that even by the highest American estimates 
of need we now have, numerically, nearly enough beds. This has been 
achieved without building a single new hospital since the war — and 


solely, therefore, by sensible reorganizing and combining the hospitals we | 


already had. But hospitals are an unnatural, as well as an exceedingly 
expensive environment, and their development and improvement under 
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the NHS has been to some extent at the expense of other parts and 
functions of the service, especially of those which should aim to keep 
people out of hospital. 

Turning to general practice, it is true to say that perhaps the first aim 
and the best achievement of the N H S has been to ensure that every man, 
woman and child can now have general medical care from a personal 
doctor. To see just how fundamentally important this is, it is worth 
quoting again the report of the President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the USA. 

One of the basic principles to which this Commission subscribes is that 

every person should have access to a personal physician. This , . . 

sents the cornerstone of the proper organization of personal health services 

. . it actually exists for too few people. 

Quantitatively, the story of the first five years of the N HS has been 
that the G P service is already more evenly as well as more widely dis- 
tributed among the population. The fourth report of the Medical Prac- 
tices Committee, dated January 1953, shows the steadily improved dis- 
tribution of doctors: 





In 1948 variations in the average list (of patients per doctor) in different 
parts of the country were wide. In Wales, to quote extreme examples, the 
average list per principal in Radnorshire Executive Council’s area was 
1,120, while in a part of Glamorgan it was over 8,000 in that year. In 1952, 
on the other hand, the averages of the same areas are 1,320 and 2,832 
respectively. 

The report gives figures to show that, in ‘under-doctored’ areas gener- 
ally, there has been an 11 per cent increase in the number of doctors since 
1948 and a fall in their average lists from 3,163 to 2,869. Conversely, in 
‘overdoctored’ areas, nearly 10 per cent fewer doctors are practising, and 
their lists now average 2,010 compared with 1,648 in 1948. 

Since payment to doctors is by capitation fee, these changes are as 
important to them as they are to their patients, because they mean that 
the strain of enormous industrial working-class practices must have been 
lightened. 

Qualitatively, and by different quantitative measurements, the picture 
more usually drawn of general practice is even less reassuring. Practitioners 
complain not only of their loss of status, cut off from hospitals (to which 
the general practitioner says he is now just a signpost) and with no time 
or tools to do good medicine; but also of the public’s exploitation of their 
services by making unreasonable and too frequent calls for trivial com- 
plaints, and by demanding medicines or certificates. Underpaid and 
overworked, the general practitioner felt slighted not only by his patients 
but by his more fortunate colleagues in consultant practice. Such were 
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some of the professional reproaches heaped upon the N HS, though rather 
less has been heard of them since the service, and perhaps the patients, 
settled down — and Mr Justice Danckwert’s award made the Ministry 
settle up (to the tune of £28 m. ‘back pay’). 

The public, however, was on the whole unaware of this deep malaise, 
until in a long article in the Lancet of March 25, 1950, Dr Joseph Collings 
pronounced, after a survey of over fifty practices worked by over 100 
doctors, that ‘the overall state of general practice is bad and still deterior- 
ating’, with surgeries ill-equipped and patients diagnosed and treated on 
perfunctory examination. Sir James Ross — a layman as well qualified as 
any to pronounce fairly — concludes in his book already quoted: 


It may well be the case that while many doctors are working under dis- 
couraging conditions and physical strain, the sérvice given to the public is 
as a whole not less good than hitherto and is much greater in extent though 
with unsatisfactory features. The simple fact is that general practice is 
carrying weaknesses of long standing, not due to the National Health 
Service but accentuated by it. 


But it is arguable that, because the under-doctored areas tend also to 
be those with the worst health, such areas should ultimately receive more 
than just an average proportion of G P’s. The death-rate in whole areas 
like Durham, Lancashire and South Wales is well above the average 
for the country, and so are their average doctors’ lists. Places like Jarrow, 
Wigan, the Rhondda, have death-rates a third higher than England and 
Wales generally, and up to double the infant death-rate — which is usually 
considered the most sensitive index of health: yet their average doctors’ 
lists are still about 3,000 patients, compared with 2,400 for the whole 
country and 1,500 or 1,600 for places like Sevenoaks or Paignton. The 
converse, of course, is true of healthy rural counties, such as Devon or 
Dorset, for example: here there are almost no ‘under-doctored’ areas and 
a substantial number which are closed to new doctors, yet these well- 
provided counties are well below the national average in their death- 
rates. Even allowing for the fact that, in rural practice, patients are not 
only fewer but farther between, whereas the G P in an industrial town has 
almost on his doorstep all and more than he can conveniently visit, there 
would seem to be a case for suggesting that unhealthy urban areas will 
still be under-doctored when the Medical Practices Committee has suc- 
ceeded in attracting to them an ‘average’ proportion of G P’s. It is not 
patients per doctor, but illnesses per patient, that should be the true guide 
to distribution. So we may have farther to go than we think if we are to 
ensure that personal medical care is available where it is needed. 

Three visiting Deans of medical schools in the USA, Drs Diehl, 
Chandler and Dorst (Journal of the American Medical Association, August 
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26th, 1950) traced the ills of general practice in this country back to an 
origin in the National Insurance Act of 1911: 
Panel practice had the effect of stultifying the general physician, leading from 
initial security to an overemphasis on quantity of practice rather than quality 
of work, At the same time a small but powerful group of specialists took 
over most of the advantages and privileges which stimulate continued self- 
education and growth on the part of the individual doctor. The... 
National Health Service is accentuating the differentiation between 
specialist and general practitioner. 


The date of the onset of the illness of general practice may or may not 
be disputable: but the etiology certainly is. For it is much more than a 
mere coincidence that the greatest growth both of hospitals and of scienti- 
fic (as opposed to purely empirical) medicine, also dates from about the 
same time. What has happened, in fact, is that medicine suddenly out- 
grew the single-handed practitioner and his simple tools and accommoda- 
tion. Whereas a hundred years ago every doctor was a general practitioner, 
now too often only those who fail to become specialists go into general 
practice. As with the other effects and consequences of the advance of 
medicine, the position of the G P is strikingly paralleled elsewhere. The 
report of the President’s Commission says this of the American G P: 


It is often remarked that the general physician suffers from lack of a 
respected status among his colleagues and the public. . . . The deficiencies 
in the care provided by the general physician arise from such factors as the 
absence of a specified graduate education programme, the conditions under 
which he works, his small financial rewards in relation to those of his special- 
ist colleagues, and his frequent isolation from the mainstream of medical 
developments [i.e. from hospital]. 


That commentary might well have been written, word for word, of the 
British G P, and not surprisingly the solutions recommended for America 
and for us are also similar. What the President’s Commission calls ‘group 
practice’ is something more elaborate than those words mean here, for the 
concept seems nearer to our idea of ‘health centres’. 

Whether or not health centres’ are the right or radical solution for 
general practice, the failure to provide them is often instanced as the one 
major deficiency — as it was the one major innovation proposed — in the 
NHS. But the hold-up has been due not only to financial stringency 
(as Dr Ffrangcon Roberts calculates, the 2,000 health centres promised 
would have cost £374 m. at 1948 prices, excluding site values and cost of 
equipment) but also to the reluctance of doctors to enter and work some 
of the few centres which could be planned. This reluctance springs from 
two fears endemic among general practitioners: the fear of unfair com- 
petition (the body of Sheffield G P’s forbade the chosen few from entering 
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the proffered health centre, because those few would thereby gain an 
advantage over their colleagues and rivals outside) and the fear of local 
government control (health centres under the N H S are to be provided 
and run by local health authorities), Some cheaper and more acceptable 
solution, then, will have to be found, because the idea is sound and holds 
promise of bringing together the three parts of the health service at present 
too rigidly separate. For the health centre was to have been the common 
ground where specialists and modern diagnostic facilities, family doctor- 
ing, and preventive clinics were to have met and joined in providing a 
comprehensive service to the patient. 

In the interest of patients.and practitioners alike, a fresh and deter- 
mined effort is needed to rehabilitate general practice along health-centre 
lines. Properly worked, health centres would relieve hospitals, too, of 
much of the mounting out-patient load and of much of the unnecessary 
admission of patients for investigation; and the G P’s work would be 
correspondingly enlivened by the opportunity to diagnose and treat, 
under real contact with consultants, those patients who need something 
more than just a bottle of medicine or a certificate. By participating in the 
staffing of preventive clinics the G P would also find restored to him the 
mothers and young children who, as uninsured dependants not entitled to 
the 1911 panel arrangements, had to be separately (and now perhaps 
anachronistically) provided for by local health authorities. With proper 
premises and equipment, some nursing and secretarial help, and the 
stimulation (and in holidays, the relief) of a group of colleagues in a health 
centre, the life of the G P — and of his wife - would become more tolerable. 
If central or local government cannot provide all the capital for health 
centres or a cheaper equivalent, then some other means should surely be 
urgently explored. Since individually and professionally they stand to 
gain so much, one would think that G P’s themselves would take the 
initiative and the lead in pressing for or improvising health centres: but 
too often they or their representatives give the impression of alternately 
taunting the N H S for its failure to provide tolerable conditions of work, 
including health centres, and spurning the few efforts that have been made 


to bring health centres into being. Fortunately, if belatedly, five years | 


after the start of the N H S (and more than thirty years after the Dawson 
report which first defined and advocated health centres), there are signs 
that something may yet be done. The allocation of the extra money under 
the Danckwerts award includes a sum to be used to encourage ‘group prac- 
tice’, and several committees which have been sitting by the bedside of 


the ailing G P are about to start prescribing treatment for the restoration | 
P gs 


of general practice — but a lot will depend, as always, on the co-operation 
of the patient and his will to get better, 
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In these two articles only a few of the half-lies and half-truths about the 
NHS have been examined. As the most universally used of the social 
services, and the most expensive, it merits a much more thorough examina- 
tion — and obviously did so before it was introduced. But perhaps sufficient 
has been said to show that many, even most, of the defects are due not to 
the N H S but to the pattern and speed of medical developments common 
to comparably civilized communities elsewhere. A proper question to ask, 
therefore, is how far the N H § has alleviated and how far it has aggra- 
vated a state of affairs which in broad effect was inevitable. At present 
there is little enough evidence on which to answer that question. But 
two important points stand out. First, if the kind of calculation had been 
made before 1948 that Dr Ffrangcon Roberts made recently in his Cost of 
Health, there would have been no illusions about the possibility of supply 
ever catching up with demand, and less disillusion when a ceiling had to 
be put upon expenditure. (The demographic facts and factors in this calcula- 
tion should earn Dr Roberts the right to be regarded as the Malthus of the 
health service, though many will shy at his new version of the ethical 
doctor’s dilemma — whether it is right, with limited resources, to save so 
many lives if they are to be merely prolonged in ‘a state of medicated 
survival’.) Secondly, if as a nation we find ourselves back where we were 
as individuals before the N H S - able to have just as much medical care 
as we can afford — it is at least comforting to know that the N H § has 
made possible a better distribution of what the nation can afford. That 
this is a real benefit not even Dr Roberts can deny: 


Of the reality of the direct benefit there can be no question. Despite the 
failings of the Service — the long waiting lists and the deficiencies in per- 
sonnel and equipment — it must be admitted that by the pooling of re- 
sources and the more equitable distribution of facilities every individual 
can now obtain treatment which might otherwise have been beyond his 
means, 


Beveridge and his fellow planners may have got their sums wrong, but 








































TO SEE THE WORLD RIGHTLY* 


A. J. Ayer 
Grote Professor of The Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the University of London. 


The puzzles of philosophical propositions, of fictional propositions, general 
propositions, negative propositions, propositions about the past, even the 
puzzles about psychological propositions, are not removed by explaining the 
peculiar nature of the subject-matter of the sentences in which they are 
expressed, but by reflecting on the peculiar manner in which those sentences 
work, Mnemonic slogan: It’s not the stuff, it’s the style that stupefies. 


This quotation is taken from an article called ‘Philosophical Perplexity’ 
which Professor Wisdom first published in 1936. It does not show his own 
style at its best; the mnemonic slogan, though characteristic, is less 
felicitous than most of his asides; but it gives a fair indication of what he 
conceives philosophy to be. The conception owes a great deal to Wittgen- 
stein, but Wisdom’s manner of developing it is very much his own. 

This view that philosophical problems are, in a sense, linguistic is apt 


to rouse resentment among those who wish to have a reverence for philo- 
sophy. They would much prefer to hear that it was an enquiry into the 
ultimate nature of reality. But, as Wisdom himself points out, it does not 
greatly matter whether we say that the philosopher investigates the 
structure of language, or that he investigates the structure of facts. He is 
not interested in facts in the way that a scientist is; he is not concerned 
with predicting that this will happen rather than that, or even with find- 
ing explanations for things happening as they do. Neither has he a philo- 
logist’s or a lexicographer’s interest in language. It is not his concern that 
we must use these words rather than those to express whatever it may be, 
or that such and such a word should have the meaning that it has. His 
interest in words is an interest in the criteria which determine the validity 
of what they are used to express: and in the very same way he is interested 
in facts. 

The problems of philosophy arise when we start to question these 
criteria. It is not that we do not understand the use of the sentences which 
they regulate or, what comes to the same, that we are unable to identify 
the sort of fact which these sentences express. It is rather that we become 


* Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis, by John Wisdom (Basil Blackwell. 22s. 6d.). Six 
Existentialist Thinkers, by H. J. Blackman (Routledge. 155.). 
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uneasy about the status of the criteria themselves. We set up a standard of 
logical respectability and condemn certain types of statement because 
they cannot satisfy it. Sometimes we are inclined to say that they really do 
satisfy it and only pretend not to. Analysis will strip them of their Bohem- 
ian disguise. But then the doubt arises whether it is a disguise. Perhaps the 
fact is that they are really not respectable. Or should we be more charitable 
and say that they are respectable after their own fashion? In this way we 
come to stress, and easily to over-stress, the differences between different 
types of statement, just as in another mood we are inclined to over-stress 
the resemblances between them. 

Professor Wisdom brings out very well the way in which we are con- 
stantly tempted in philosophy to say that things are what they are not: 
and he shows how useful and illuminating such falsehoods may be. The 
corrective to them is the platitude that everything is what it is, a blunt 
instrument which, in the hands of a philosopher like G. E. Moore, can be 
a formidable weapon. Thus the sceptic’s contention that we can never 
know anything, expect perhaps our own immediate sensations, is met with 
the common-sense reminder that there are many things of very different 
sorts which we in fact do know. The logical analyst’s attempt to reduce 
one type of proposition to another, his suggestion that statements about 
nations are really about individuals, that statements about other people’s 
experiences are really about their overt behaviour, that statements about 
physical objects are really about sense-data, is foiled by the defence that 
every kind of statement has its own kind of logic. 

Resistance to the sceptic often takes the form of an appeal to intuition. 
But the intuitionist is the spoil-sport of philosophy. He is right in insisting 
that he knows what he knows. He is only ungallant in refusing to theorize 
about the way in which he knows it. For to say that one knows something 
by intuition is not to give an account of how one knows it, it is merely to 
asseverate that one does. Perhaps no account can be given. Certainly the 
attempt to give an account often leads to errors. But these errors can be 
instructive in a way that their pharisaical correctives never are. The 
sceptic and the analyst make assertions which appear outrageous, but an 
examination of the reasons which they give for making them may well 
increase our understanding of the subject with which they deal. They call 
our attention to points of logic which might otherwise escape our notice. 
What could seem more absurd, for example, than to say that we never 
really know anything about the past, that for all that anyone can prove, 
the world might have begun a second ago? But the philosopher who raises 
this doubt has reasons for it, and the setting out of these reasons brings 
important facts to light. We are made to see that remembering is not to 
be equated with perceiving, that the inference from present experiences 
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to past events is not deductive, and that if it is an inductive inference it is 
one of a peculiar sort, since nothing any longer counts as observing the 
event to which inference is made. To conclude from this that the inference 
is unjustified is no doubt a mistake: but at least the point is made that the 
question of its validity constitutes a problem. In the same way it may 
seem shocking to be told that moral and zsthetic judgments are neither 
true nor false, that they are merely expressions of feeling or incitements to 
action. But these paradoxes, and still more the arguments by which they 
are defended, enable us to see how very different value-statements are 
from straightforward statements of empirical fact. It is incorrect to say 
that there cannot be any reasons for them, but the way in which they are 
related to their evidence is different from the way in which a scientific 
hypothesis is related to its evidence, and different again from the way in 
which a statement of logic is related to its evidence. They are not exclama- 
tions nor are they commands, but assimilating them to exclamations and 
commands is a way of bringing out their peculiarity. How much less 
illuminating it is merely to say that ethical statements are descriptions of 
ethical facts. 

It is the same with other philosophical problems, including the most 
persistent of them all, the problem of our knowledge of the external world. 
As Wisdom shows, in a note on the second edition of my Language, Truth 
and Logic, the sceptical approach to this problem develops out of the 
fantasy that we are all of us prisoners in separate cells, each beiag so 
shackled that he is obliged to rely upon reflections in a mirror which only 
he can see. 

Some of the reflections come not from things happening at the time in the 
outside world but from pictures stored and even constructed in a mechanism 
built into each cell. This mechanism is not itself observable but from time to 
time it throws reflections of the pictures it contains into the mirror on the 
wall. And besides the mirrors there are sound-devices as well. 


These sound-devices bring the prisoner messages which he interprets as 
coming from his neighbours: and when these messages, together with the 
visual images which seem to show how his neighbours are behaving, in- 
dicate that what they are seeing in their mirrors tallies with what he sees 
in his, he confidently infers that his mirror images are reflections of events 
in the outside world. When this condition is not fulfilled ‘he will sometimes 
think that his mirror reflects the external situation, but often he will think 
that it does not’. It is assumed in this fantasy that the cells have windows 
‘opening out on to a common quadrangle’, but also that it is physically 
impossible for the prisoners ever to look out of the windows and so see 
directly what is going on outside. . 

Now so long as the prisoners know that there is a world outside their 
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prison, they are justified in drawing a distinction between what appears 
in their reflectors and what goes on in the external world. In practice, 
since they will never be able to inspect the external world, they are con- 
cerned only with the series of reflections, but the theoretical distinction 
remains. It would not be purely theoretical if they were able to gain their 
freedom, for which they are at least entitled to hope. But this only shows 
how defective this simile is, as an illustration of our own condition. For if 
all experiences necessarily come to us in the mirrors of our minds, what 
knowledge can we ever hope to have of a reality outside? There is no 
possible way of observing things as they are other than observing them as 
they appear to us to be. If the distinction between appearance and reality 
is treated as a distinction between what is accessible to our senses and what 
lies beyond, reality becomes unknowable. It is to be doubted even 
whether there is any sense in speaking of it. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is not that reality is unknowable, 
but that the distinction between appearance and reality has been mis- 


conceived. 


In the case of the prisoners, once they are confident about the pattern of 
mirror images they may expect, any question about what is going on in the 
quadrangle is unpractical. But in our case, once we are confident about how 
things will seem, any question about how things are is not merely unprac- 
tical, it is not a question. For there is nothing that we would call finding out 
that what in all ways to all people at all times seems to be so is, yet not so. 


In this way, philosophers like Berkeley and Mill have been led to maintain 
that the distinction between appearance and reality is one that falls 
wholly within phenomena. It is not a matter of the way in which pheno- 
mena are related to something other than themselves, something itself 
unobservable, but a matter of the different ways in which they are related 
to one another. We are not cut off from the external world, for it exists in 
its appearances. To talk about the way things are is in the end reducible to 
talking about the way they seem. Physical objects are logical construc- 
tions out of sense-data. 

This way of looking at the facts is a great improvement on the other, 
but it is not wholly satisfactory. For one thing, the claim that statements 
about physical objects can be faithfully translated into statements about 
sense-data cannot be made good. The definitive solution of the problem 
is still to seek. I think that Wisdom himself would say that there could not 
be a definitive solution. 


After all [he says] our ultimate object is not to find a complete simile for 
the logic of matter any more than the poet’s object is to find a complete 
simile for what he describes. It is to see it for what it is. Philosophy is not only 
less like discovery of natural fact than people once supposed, it is also less 
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like the discovery of logical fact than they next supposed, and more like 
literature which makes it again more like the discovery of natural fact, only 
now it is the rediscovery of familiar fact through the recall of familiar logic 
dressed in not merely unfamiliar but scandalous clothes. 


Two of the fifteen essays which make up his book date from the period 
when Wisdom, like the rest of us who belonged to what was then known as 
the analytic school, believed that philosophy was like the discovery of 
logical fact. They are the earliest in date and still have more than a 
historical interest. Others, like those from which I have quoted, do some- 
thing to justify the suggestion that philosophy is ‘more like literature’. But 
this remark is not to be taken too seriously. Apart from a certain weakness 
for the catchy phrase, there is nothing ‘literary’ about Wisdom’s philoso- 
phizing, nor is he rhapsodical in the way that some metaphysicians are. 
He deals in argument, even if the argument is sometimes rather loosely 
knit. His method is poetic only in the sense that he strives to convey in- 
sight rather than to furnish demonstrations. It is related to logic in some- 
what the same way as the work of certain novelists is related to psychology. 
We can learn to understand people by reading text-books on psychology, 
but also by reading novels. The novelist’s method is usually not scientific; 
he does not as a rule invite us to make deductions from general hypotheses: 
but his description of particular cases may be as illuminating as any scientific 
analysis. Similarly, Wisdom does not in these essays set about philosophy 
in the spirit of a scientist or a logician. He does not say: this is the problem; 
these are the suggested solutions to it: I believe this one to be correct; and 
because of this some of his readers complain that he does not give them 
what they want. Instead, by taking a variety of examples and going 
through them in detail he tries to show how we come to be perplexed about 
the logic of a given class of statements, and how different interpretations 
of it can be both attractive and misleading. If the method is successful, we 
are left with a better insight into the way our language works, and so into 
the nature of the facts which it describes. 

Finally, there are essays in which Wisdom develops a theme which he 
has made his own: the connection between philosophy and psycho- 
analysis. There is a sense in which the philosopher’s doubts are like the 
symptoms of a mental malady. It is in a way neurotic to maintain that one 
can never be sure that physical objects exist, never really know what 
other people are thinking or feeling, or even that they have any inner life 
at all, never really know anything about the future or the past. Not that 
a philosopher who says such things does not have his reasons for saying 
them, and not that these reasons are not serious. But his doubts are un- 
serious to the extent that they have.no issue, to the, extent that nothing is 
going to be counted as resolving them. The sceptic puts his requirements 
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so high that it is logically impossible that anything should satisfy ther. 
In this way he resembles the madman whose fears cannot be exorcized: 
the fact that the room in which the madman says his enemies are lurking 
is shown to be empty, proves to him only that they have the power of 
making themselves invisible. There is also, according to Wisdom, a simi- 
larity in the method of cure. Just as.the analyst induces his patient himself 
to probe to the sources of his trouble, to bring the underlying, unacknow- 
ledged, desires and terrors out into the open and see them for what they 
are, so in the case of the philosopher’s neurotic doubts ‘the treatment is 
the diagnosis and the diagnosis is the description, the very full descrip- 
tion, of the symptoms’. I myself am not convinced that the parallel is so 
close as Wisdom wishes to make it. It sometimes seems to me that even 
after the very full description of the symptoms, there remains a logical 
problem to be solved. I agree with Wisdom that it was a mistake to try to 
identify philosophy with logic, but I still think that it is more like logic 
than he would have it. But even if his methods do not dispose of the prob- 
lems on which they are brought to bear, there can be no doubt that they 
do a very great deal to clarify them. He has insight, and he has the ability 
to communicate it. 

An interesting comparison might be made between Wisdom’s work and 
that of the existentialists. The philosophizing of the existentialists is very 
much ‘more like literature’: argument is not entirely lacking in it, but it 
plays a very subordinate part. They also aim at enabling us, in Wittgen- 
stein’s phrase, ‘to see the world rightly’, but it is not at all, in their case, a 
matter of our being brought to understand the workings of our language. 
They deal on the grand scale with large metaphysical questions, the 
ontological status of man and his consequent destiny. They are philoso- 
phers with a message. The message varies from one of them to another, 
and so does the manner of presenting it. Kierkegaard is an ardent Pro- 
testant, Marcel a devout if independently-minded Roman Catholic, 
Nietzsche and Sartre are atheists. Jaspers and Heidegger pay some atten- 
tion to the history of philosophy, Kierkegaard’s writing is mainly rhap- 
sodical, Sartre’s work contains much subtle argumentation. But the same 
themes keep recurring: the peculiarity of man’s position in the world, 
deriving from his possession of consciousness; the inadequacy of purely 
conceptual thinking to yield a full understanding of reality; the relation- 
ship between human beings presented in terms of struggle and tension; the 
fact of individual liberty and the responsibility which it entails. 

Mr Blackham for the most part allows his six authors to speak for them- 
selves. He attempts to summarize their views, itself a sufficiently difficult 
undertaking, but not to give a critical interpretation of them. He does, 
however, direct attention in each case to the salient points. In Kierkegaard 
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the emphasis is on ‘ethical reality’ and committing oneself by taking 
critical decisions; in Nietzsche on the will to power as the source of values 
and one’s choosing to say Yes or No to life; in Jaspers on transcendence 
and self-realization and the obligation freely to become the self that one in 
fact is; in Marcel on concrete experience as the source of truth; in Heideg- 
ger on Angst as the revelation of what it means to be a human being in the 
world, projecting oneself towards death; in Sartre on the difference 
between things which exist in themselves, things which just are what they 
are, and conscious subjects which exist for themselves, being as conscious 
separated from their objects and yet nothing apart from them. Both 
Sartre and Heidegger are much exercised by the question of contingency, 
the fact that we find ourselves in a world which merely happens to be what 
it is: and all of them make much, perhaps too much, of the individual’s 
responsibility for choosing his way of life. 

The work of these writers is not well-known in England. With the 
occasional exception of Sartre, their style is rebarbative and their concep- 
tion of philosophy alien to our tradition. But it has at least a historical 
interest, and Mr Blackham’s book is therefore to be welcomed, though I 
wish he had been able to do more in the way of interpreting the strange 
pronouncements that he quotes. A point which he might have brought 
out more strongly is that the existentialists are in their way concerned with 
the same problems as occupy more academic philosophers, the problem of 
solipsism, for example, the problem of negation, the nature of conscious- 
ness, the freedom of the will, the justification of values. What is peculiar is 
their treatment of them, which hardly seems designed for the achieve- 
ment of an intellectual solution. 

In a postscript to his account of their respective doctrines, Mr Blackham 
champions his authors against the pettifogging critics who inhabit ‘cool 
and sequestered academic groves’. He finds it to their credit that ‘they are 
trying not merely to think but personally to live the situation of man 
embedded in the situation of their time’. What Mr Blackham presumably 
means by this is that these philosophers consider a certain course of con- 
duct to be appropriate to the present time, and that they exemplify as well 
as recommend it. But what course of conduct do they recommend ? For all 
the bravura with which their message is delivered it seems curiously lack- 
ing in content. To be told to live authentically is not to be told how to live. 
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THE ARTICULATE HERO: PHILIP MEADOWS TAYLOR 
Michael Edwardes 


The author, an historian who has spent some years in the East, is now engaged in 
University publishing in England 


We have come, with the reiterative aid of Ernest Hemingway, to consider 
the Hero as merely the ‘dumb ox’, inarticulate, but strangely full of com- 
plexes. It is certainly no strictly twentieth century view. The literature of 
heroism is almost exclusively the literature of hero-worship, of interpreta- 
tion and fabrication by facile third-parties. The Hero seldom speaks in the 
authentic voice, the pen paralysing the sword-arm, ink frightening more 
than blood. If he speaks at all it is with difficulty through clenched teeth, 
and tight lips; when he writes one knows instinctively that there are four 
fingers missing from his right hand. It is, of course, un-English to blow 
one’s own trumpet, without doubt ‘bad form’ and the rest of the public- 
school ethos. But is this perhaps all part of the myth too? Is the man of 
action really mute in repose and not just playing the game? 

The Victorian architects of heroism profited much by the silence sur- 
rounding the Hero. They were able, almost at will, to turn him into either 
a foundation stone or a flying buttress for the magnificent, and strangely 
holy, edifice of imperialism. How many of the popular heroes of Victorian 
imagery were shuffled into the pantheon by means of early death, the 
‘lost’ diary and the letters to Mother? Only the Fitchetts and Kayes could 
tell. 

Silence became a characteristic of the heroic anatomy. The strong silent 
man, doing things. Always engaged in that essentially Victorian occupa- 
tion of either ruling the heathen or converting him. But also, and this too 
is another aspect of Victorian imperialism, always remote and alone, not 
one with anybody outside his ‘own kind’. The primary heroism of the 
nineteenth century was the committal to exile. This spread the heroism 
thinly over all. It became part of everybody’s baggage. Every white man’s 
burden was his exile. Eyes were always turned away from the heat and 
the heathen towards England, and the time-tables of the P. & O.* On 


* The theme of so much of the ‘poetry of empire’ is the melancholy of the exile. 
So much of it, too,.is the deliberate addition of salt to an open wound. Nostalgia for 
even the fogs of London is unqualified and the fear of death is always present. It 
becomes not the fear of leaving this world but of never seeing the remote green 
grass of England again. W. T. Webb, a justly forgotten poet of Anglo-Indian 
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this stage, with the fearful scenery of nostalgia-‘and sacrifice around him, 
the Hero looms larger than life. But only if he is silent and carries out his 
heroic actions with an arrogant minimum of fuss. The hero not by accident 
or human design but by the inevitable will of things. 

It must not be thought that such circumstances were without their 
overtones. Through the lives of the Evangelical heroes there runs a 
nauseating hysteria. Little interested in the mechanics of ruling, for their 
day to day administration was often ramshackle and out of touch with 
reality, they became preoccupied with why they were there at all. They 
carried with them always the double weight of the inevitability of the 
Empire and a monstrous sense of personal inadequacy. Their arrogance 
was a combination of satisfaction in having God’s mandate and the fear 
of sin, of not being good enough to carry out His will. In their quest for 
Biblical guidance and authority for their actions there seems to lurk a lack 
of sureness. A lack that often led them to the extremes of action. To the 
heroics of those in fear, not of earthly hurt and power, but of God’s wrath. 

A modern writer on Anglo-Indian social life has summed up this strange 
facet of the imperial hero. 


The brooding in lonely places over obscure texts of the Old Testament and 
even obscurer commentaries thereon, the ever present sense of sin, the con- 
sciousness that one was a member of the elect and that all around were 
millions of doomed heathen, led to a strange tension in the minds of these 
men, so that even in their most heroic moments is evident a mental condi- 
tion that seems occasionally unbalanced. Tears and groans, terrible out- 
bursts of anger and sad moods of remorse, the temper of seventeenth-cen- 
tury Covenanters . . . alternating with a more modern sensibility were 
common at a crisis.* 


The death of Henry Lawrence at Lucknow must have been like passing 
through a vale of tears. Descriptions of it reek of fiction, of the ridiculous 
exaggerations of Victorian melodrama. The truth is almost Grand-Guignol : 


morbidity, crystallizes this almost pathological melancholy in ‘The Song of Death’ 
(Indian Lyrics. Calcutta, 1884) : 
My fellow exiles, fill your glasses, 
We'll sing one song before we die; 
The tiger in the jungle-grasses 
Has sucked the peasant’s life-blood dry. 
but even so, the trumpets sound, the price of duty is inescapable, 
Go, bind your son’s to exile 
To serve the captive’s need. 
The pack must be shouldered and all that is left is the empty gesture of bad poetry, 
* Dennis Kincard: British Social Life in India 1608-1937. London 1938, p. 166. 
The book itself is diffuse and untrustworthy as to facts but is particularly brilliant 
in some of its interpretations of the Anglo-Indian mind. 
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He called all the garrison to his bedside and begged them to forgive him 
and to kiss him; he spoke of his wife and burst into tears . . .; he urged 
each of the soldiers to read their Bibles and at once ‘these seemingly hard 
rough men were sobbing like children’. He died ‘with the most beautiful 
expression of calm joy on his face’.* 


The religious fanaticism of the Victorian Hero became, in the hands of 
the propagandists, a major virtue. Not only the sacrifice of exile, the trout- 
stream and tea and crumpets, but the subordination of the human to the 
divine. The Empire becomes a vast and holy thing: an immense structure 
cemented by blood. ‘When an Empire is at stake,’ said John Nicholson, 
the hero of Delhi, ‘women and children cease to be of any consideration 
whatever.’ And he was talking of white women and children. 

In the hands of the Victorian journalist these blasphemous antics be- 
come sanctified. The Empire like a flame, purifies. Even the sordid and 
the criminal, the psychopaths and the merely mediocre come through 
with the improbable whiteness of a soap-flakes advertisement. Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse, an embezzler to say the most charitable of him, becomes 
a saint of the Mutiny and a pattern for little boys in country vicarages. 

But before these men, before, too, the publicity agents of Empire, there 
had lived in India some men who came very near to the authentic hero. 
They lived and worked before it had been discovered that the British in 
India were there by divine intervention. Before, too, it had become neces- 
sary to give reasons for our dominion over palm and pine. These men, 
strangely enough, and not the Iron-sides of the Mutiny, were the scaffold- 
ing of the Imperial Hero constructed with such care by Rudyard Kipling. 
They were the soldier-administrators so dear to his heart. Some were 
megalomaniacs like General John Jacob. Others were the material of 
fiction. Colonel William Steeman, the titular destroyer of Thugee, whose 


* Kincard, of. cit. The truth is vouched for by various contemporary sources. A 
much quieter comment on the subject has come to light on the recent publication 
of The Chronicle of Private Henry Metcalfe (edited by Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker, 
London 1953). This private soldier who survived the siege of Lucknow says of the 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘And now about Sir H. Lawrence. On that day (July 
12th, 1857), while sitting with his Staff in his room in the Residency, a shell was fired 
into his room but without doing any damage, except the hole it made in the wall. His 
Staff urged him to leave his present quarters for fear of any harm occurring to him 
but he treated the circumstances very lightly, saying they will never fire another shell 
into the same place, but on the next day a shell came into the exact place and 
exploded, and a splinter of the said shell hit Sir Henry in the groin and terminated 
his earthly career.’ Metcalfe makes no mention of tears or of kissing the garrison. 


ft See my Rudyard Kipling and the Imperial Imagination. TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
June 1953. 
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Rambles and Recollections of an Indial Official give some idea of how these men 
lived, was one of them. He, like the others, was never officially canonized.* 
They were the ‘Old Indians’ whose manners and tastes were not above 
reproach. Who had the distressing habit of noticing that there were 
Indians in India, and sometimes lived like them. 

To the later Victorian, they were beyond the pale and, more often than 
not, inside the zenana. Moreover, many of them were not of the East India 
Company’s service. They were free-lances in most senses of the word. 
Above all, a few were distressingly articulate. These men were in most 
cases discarded by the pantheon-fillers. They were too alive, too Rabelais- 
ianly alive, to fit the mould of the Victorian hero. In many cases they were 
a dry-nurse of Vishnu by choice, not wishing to convert the heathen but, of 
all things, to protect him, even to learn something about his life and 
philosophy. 

One of these men, one of the last of the adventurers, was Philip Meadows 
Taylor. 

In the nineteenth century there are only two names that stand out from 
the almost uniform mediocrity of Anglo-Indian fiction: Rudyard Kipling 
and Meadows Taylor. They have, as writers, a number of things in com- 
mon, but they are separated by one immense gulf. Meadows Taylor wrote 
from his own experience, an experience both rich and fantastic. What 
Kipling attempted (and failed) to do second-hand, Meadows Taylor 
succeeded in doing from the realities of his own life. His work has been 
unjustly neglected and would be worthwhile reprinting, even in our 
sophisticated age. For now that we no longer have an Empire in India, it 
should be possible for us to look behind the immense history-book puppets 
of Clive and Hastings and the other names we can no longer remember, 
at those of whom most of us have never heard: the real core of our Empire. 
The contribution to India that outweighs the damage of the great names, 
was made by the unknowns. Meadows Taylor was one of them who stood 
out from the anonymous and talked about his life. 

He did so in The Story of My Life, published by his daughter in 1877, a 
year after his death. It is an important book, for it gives lucidly and with a 
certain indefinable charm, the story of the conditions in which the Eng- 
lish lived and worked in India before and during the Mutiny. It is signifi- 
cant also, because it deals not with life in British India but in a native 
state. Divorced from so much of the unreality of Station life in the towns, 
Meadows Taylor moves nearer the real India than any other writer on 
Indian themes. This real India is not the slick rationale of the six-week 

journalist but a kaleidoscope without precision, an amalgam of the actual 


* Except, perhaps, obliquely, in a recent novel by John Masters. 
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and the nuance. In his novels, Meadows Taylor came near to grasping its 
essence even if, at times, he exaggerated the degree. 

Between Kipling and Meadows Taylor we can assemble two halves of 
the life of the British in India. In Kipling, the world of the hierarchy 
comes, despite his license to distort, into focus. Behind the sham facade of 
Kipling’s men and women there lurk, uncomfortably, the other Indias. 
One of them is the India of Meadows Taylor. An India not of pomp alone 
but of pomp and poverty. Not of the soda-water intrigue between the sexes 
in the Hills, but the bloody intrigue of the Plains. Of revolution in the palace 
and death in the village. Not the Civil List but the empty belly. Of 
famine snatched from the dispatch box and the scrawled minute, and 
placed squarely between the dying eye and the parched well. 

Meadows Taylor’s life is itself the stuff of a thousand romances, that 
judicious blending of the prosaic and the improbable. Born in Liverpool 
in 1808, of a family with an imposing lineage and little cash, his formal 
education was limited and undistinguished. At the age of 14 he was in- 
dentured to a firm of West India merchants in Liverpool. Here he seems 
to have been a misfit, an episode he deals with in his autobiography with 
unusual reticence. 

In 1824 an acquaintance of his father, a Bombay merchant named 
Baxter, offered to take him into the business as an apprentice with the 
chance of an eighth partnership at the end of it. This flattering offer was 
accepted and Meadows Taylor arrived in Bombay just before his sixteenth 
birthday. Here he found the mighty merchant house of Baxter to be 
nothing more than a small retail shop, and the manager with no know- 
ledge of his coming. He was not, fortunately, without connections in the 
province, his mother’s cousin, William Newman, being Chief Secretary 
to the Government. Newman obtained through Sir Charles Metcalfe, then 
Resident in Hyderabad, a commission in the Nizam’s army for his 
protegé, and in December 1824 Lieutenant Meadows Taylor joined the 
6th Infantry at Aurangabad. 

At this time the country was moving towards a settled and orderly rule. 
The mechanisms of government by delegation were beginning to appear. 
The old excitements of plunder and rapid advancement, products of 
chaos and anarchy, would soon be gone for ever. The straight-jacket of 
the Victorian imperial ethos was only just out of sight. Soon the vast 
monolith of dispatch boxes would be erected, the hierarchy ordered and 
the rewards of merit become silver and enamel.* But in Hyderabad there 
was still time. 

* ‘Papa has a Rajah and a Star of India to play with, while Mamma has the 
warrant of Precedence and Hill Captains. . . .’ Aberigh-Mackay, Twenty-one 
Days in India. 
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The Nizam’s army, which was actually under the control of the 
Resident, was officered from two sources, the East India Company’s army 
and ‘local’ officers appointed by the Resident. With these were left-overs 
of the old military adventurer type and the mixed offspring of the Com- 
pany’s officers. Before the coming of the steamship, when a man spent his 
life in India without leave, many officers lived alone in semi-Oriental 
state and enjoyed the pleasures of the harem. Others married the women 
of Indian royal houses, though mainly of the Moslem aristocracy. The 
Eurasian product of these unions played an important part in the history 
of British India.* 

In 1828 local commissioning for the Nizam’s army ceased and the Com- 
pany’s officers took the higher commands. However, officers in the Ni- 
zam’s army were continually employed by the Resident in civil adminis- 
tration, and Meadows Taylor, who by this time was fluent in a number of 
Indian vernaculars, became firstly Superintendent of Bazaars at Bolarum 
and then Assistant Superintendent of Police. This gave him his first 
acquaintance with Thugee, and might be called the foundation of his 
literary career. 

Lord William Bentinck, who became Governor-General of India in 
1828, offered, on the death of the Nizam in 1829, in exchange for a large 
sum of money to withdraw military officers from civil employ. This was 
accepted and Meadows Taylor returned to his regiment, despite the 
efforts of the Resident to retain him in a police appointment. It was only 
the new Nizam’s strong sense of their prestige value that persuaded 
Bentinck not to remove the British officers from his army altogether. 

In 1832 Meadows Taylor married Mary, daughter of the great banker, 
William Palmer, a figure of sinister importance in Hyderabad. In 1837 
he left for England on a three-year furlough. 

1837, apart from the accession of Queen Victoria, is an important date, 
for on his arrival home he found himself famous as the author of Con- 
Sessions of a Thug. His journey to England is one of the most interesting 
episodes in The Story of My Life, for he made his way by Arabia and Egypt, 
and in a style much like the later and more publicized travels of Richard 


* Kincard, op. cit., p. 160, alleges that Meadows Taylor kept ‘a well stocked 
harem’ and quotes a visit by his [Kincard’s] grandfather when ‘the old gentleman 
was particularly satisfied with the newest recruit to his household, a fifteen-year- 
old Maratha girl who was uncommonly skilful at “‘mulling” his eyebrows’. The 
truth of this statement is open to doubt, but the circumstances are by no means 
untypical of the times. 


¢ Sir Patrick Cadell’s introduction to his edition of the Letters of Meadows Taylor 
to Henry Reeve, Oxford, 1947, gives some of the history of this remarkable man. 
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Burton. He even intended a journey to Mecca but was defeated by the 
Consul at Jeddah. 

In his life in Hyderabad he had, through speaking Hindustani, as he 
says, ‘like a gentleman’, gained remarkable insight into the habits and 
customs of the people. Little or no racial antagonisms seemed to exist at that 
time. He even consulted astrologers and records the truth of their pro- 
phecies. Hyderabad was still in a state of anarchy. Life was not always agree- 
able. Thugs, a strange cult of stranglers dedicated to the goddess Kali, 
roamed the countryside. Meadows Taylor was a pioneer in the investigations 
from which Sleeman reaped his reputation. It was only his removal from 
his police post in 1829 that prevented him from being the first to disclose 
the practice of Thugee. 

Confessions of a Thug is not really a novel but a piece of brilliant report- 
age. Journalism of reality, in fact, where Kipling’s was the journalism of 
imagination, It has the naive style of the unvarnished record of real 
events. Ameer Ali, the main figure of the book, was one of the actual 
Thugs, turned informer, interrogated by Meadows Taylor when a police 
official. The Confessions has something of the ‘Old Indian’ attitude to life. 
It creates the adventurer’s age which saw the foundation of an Empire. 
It is a work of horror, masterly in its almost total lack of emotion. There is 
nothing to appeal to the later Victorian imperialist. There is neither 
morality nor ideals, nothing but the relentlessness of murder. But it is a 
mirror of life. 

With the success of the Confessions, Meadows Taylor ceased to be a 
reporter of events. The book is an isolated fragment of reality. The next 
step is to the historical novel. He wrote three of these describing the story 
of India from 1657 to 1857:— 

Tara 1863, which is concerned with rise of the Mahratta power in 

India and the blow they struck against the Mogul in 1657. 
Ralph Darnell 1865, which shows the rise of British power consolidated 
by the Battle of Plassey in 1757: 

and Seeta 1872, which described events in the Mutiny of 1857. 

These three novels (there was a later one published in 1875), with 
periodical work and a short history of India, comprise his literary work. 
The novels are long and to modern readers not free from dullness. The 
greatest of them is Tara and with it he seems to some extent to have 
drained his inspiration. Seeta, which is concerned with aspects of the 
Indian Mutiny, has passages of immense conviction and power; it is 
probably one of the best interpretations of the real effect of this much 
perverted episode. Even here his knowledge of India fails him. A high- 
minded English official is made to marry a high-caste widow: a circum- 
stance of extreme improbability. Perhaps his blind spot was that with all 
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his awareness of India, he knew only the Muslim aristocracy and little of 
the rules of Hindu caste. 

Even this supremely articulate hero must make the sacrifice in the best 
tradition. Renouncing a promising literary career he returned to India in 
1840 to play a minor, but important, part in the suppression of the 
Mutiny. Only in 1860, with his health broken, did he retire to take up his 
literary career again. 

Meadows Taylor was not without his predecessors. Morier and his 
immortal hero, Hajji Baba of Ispahan, W. H. Hockley with his two novels 
Pandaruig Hari and Tales of the Zenana. With these two the Meadows 
Taylor of the Confessions must be classed, The Confessions is the picaresque 
novel grafted into reportage. With his historical novels, Meadows Taylor, 
breaks with this tradition. He gives the background of events in immense 
detail and with convincing realism. The hero moves in his context, and 
though his stature may be reduced his reality increases. The Evangelical 
megalomaniac is yet to take the stage, man’s law is still the law he makes 
himself. There was still in Meadows Taylor the dedication of conscious 
responsibility, of recognition that Indians themselves were real and worth 
every attention. Already, like Kipling, he was out of touch with the times. 
Seeta on its publication merely made Anglo-India uncomfortable. Mixed 
marriages, oh my dear! 

There was no longer a place for men of Meadows Taylor’s beliefs and 
standards, the withdrawal into the racial Ark had begun. Everyman and 
woman carried their England with them like the Old Man of the Sea. 
Even when their supreme laureate, Kipling, comes, the fabricated heroes 
of the middle Victorians will have tarnished and have been put in the 
attic. Now, both the articulate hero and the inarticulate are dead. But it 
is the Meadows Taylors we should remember with gratitude. The men 
who said ‘I wanted to bring India nearer to England — to bring its people 
nearer to our people’, for it is their ambition that should be ours to-day. 
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his 

Donald Davie 
his Lecturer in English at Trinity College, Dublin 
- Professor Quintana’s book on Swift* first appeared seventeen years ago, 
ue and is now reprinted. In the meantime it has become a standard work; in 
or, the sense, that is, that it must figure at the top of all the reading-lists that 
eh conscientious university-lecturers give to their students. As such it is fair 
al game for the irreverent. The don is a traditional butt, and Professor 
a Quintana is not only a don but an American don. The English don, it is 
ss understood, may sometimes be cynical and corrupt; and so he may be a 
ie figure not of farce but comedy. But the American don, owl-eyed through 
th his pebble-lenses, is by tradition sheer slapstick. “The Mind and Art of 
4 Jonathan Swift’ is plainly an academic book — that is, in common accept- 
“d ance, earnest, exhaustive, pedestrian, largely irrelevant but, for its minor 

virtue of accuracy about facts and dates, indispensable. And I have seen 
- it treated in just this condescending way. 
d But this is much less than fair. And in fact this way of regarding the 
a academic is already out of date. For if in fact the academic approach to 
- literature is as inadequate as this, then it is no longer a laughing matter. 
oa The professional poet has already disappeared from the literary scene, 
it and the professional man of letters is following him into the grave. Mr 
Cyril Connolly is nearly the last of them, and the demise of Horizon marked 
“ the end of a period; it is our sense of this that makes so many people recall 


Horizon with such superfluous nostalgia and over-rate it so consistently. It 
becomes more and more difficult, and will soon be impossible, for a man 
to make his living as a literary dilettante in the capital. Public indifference 
to good literature, sharpening into hostility, has driven the man of letters 
out of Hampstead and Chelsea; he has retreated into his strong points in 
the Universities, not just to Oxford and Cambridge but to Leeds and 
Liverpool and Manchester. Even the poet nowadays is likely to be a don; 
at any rate his centre of operations is less and less London, more and more 
one or other of the University towns. And instead of the professional man 
of letters we have the professional critic, the young don writing in the first 
place for other dons, and only incidentally for that supremely necessary 
fiction, the common reader. In other words, an ever greater proportion of 


* The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift, by Ricardo Quintana. Methuen ais. 
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what is written about literature, and even of what literature is written, is 
‘academic’. And in these circumstances it is no longer possible to shrug 
an amused shoulder at the painstaking pedant, fulfilling at best a necessary 
menial function. Literary standards are now in academic hands; for the 
free-lance man of letters, who once supplemented and corrected the don, 
is fast disappearing from the literary scene. His last foothold is in the 
literary page of the Sunday papers, where he is limited to a few hundred 
words each week. 

In the days when he flourished, it was widely held that there was a 
natural division of literary labours. He took up where the scholar finished. 
The scholar, that is, collated and edited the texts; compiled biblio- 
graphies; sought out documents, established facts, and corrected dates. 
The man of letters was the critic who examined, appreciated, and judged 
what the scholar put before him. This division of labours never really 
worked. The literary historian, for instance, fell at once and noisily be- 
tween the two stools; he needed on the one hand, the scholar’s diligence 
and patience, on the other hand, the critic’s subtlety and imagination. 
Those ‘facts’ that were to be the scholar’s peculiar province soon turned 
out to be facts of a very special sort, disturbingly protean and (oh word 
unlovely to a scholar’s ears) subjective. Countless post-graduate theses 
traced the influence of such and such a writer upon such another; but 
despite desperate endeavours to pretend otherwise, it soon appeared that 
‘influence’ was not a fact as the natural scientists understood facts, but 
something dependent on the sensibility of the reader. Conversely, if 
literary fact was to be the province of the scholar, literary value was to be 
that of the critic; but it soon turned out that the value of a work often 
appeared only when it was set back in the context of the period which 
gave it birth, and that called for a wealth of historical information which 
the man of letters, for the most part, had no time and no chance to accu- 
mulate. The unwilling don found himself forced back time and again into 
the morass of value; the shivering critic braced himself distastefully for a 
plunge into a sea of facts. 

The uneasiness of the alliance was soon apparent from the frayed 
tempers on both sides of the fence. If the man of letters took ‘don’ to mean 
‘pedant’ (consider, even now, the flavour of the epithet ‘donnish’), the 
don took ‘critic’ to mean ‘journalist’. Social and economic changes pressed 
hard on both classes, and do so still; but the don was let off more lightly. 
It was inevitable that one class would have to take over the business of the 
other. At one time it seemed that the man of letters might encroach on the 
scholar; and Edmund Gosse, for instance, appeared as a literary historian. 
But it was inevitable that in the end the don would have to become a 
critic, instead of the dilettante becoming a scholar. And in fact, this has 
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happened; not only literary facts but literary values are now in the keep- 
ing of the don — as a glance at the Third Programme will show. 

If literary criticism and literary scholarship can no longer be kept apart 
as mutually exclusive activities, they can still be distinguished as differ- 
ences of emphasis. And I get the impression that, as the prejudice against 
criticism has waned in academic circles, the quality of literary scholarship 
has improved. It is rarer now than it was twenty years ago to find pains- 
taking scholarly accounts of writers with whom the scholarly authors, how- 
ever ‘accurate’, have plainly no sympathy; or books about literature 
written on the maddening and nonsensical principle of never venturing a 
value-judgment. 

Professor Quintana’s book was one of the first and is still one of the best 
of these works of critical scholarship. It is obvious that his intention was 
not in the first place critical; he did not set out principally to assess the 
enduring value of Swift’s vision. But he does not flinch from passing 
judgment when necessary — his comments on Book IV of Gulliver’s Travels 
are worth volumes of more fine-drawn writing on the same topic; and if 
in his summings-up Professor Quintana seems sometimes to stop short just 
when his argument is growing in interest (as at the end of his Book V), he 
is admirably cool and level-headed so far as he goes. His book is certainly 
not exciting, and it could never be described as brilliant. But, as he points 
out in his Preface, for brilliant, exciting (and excitable) writing about 
Swift, one need go no further than to Thackeray’s lectures on the English 
Humorists of the Eighteenth Century; and Thackeray’s brilliance has 
done almost as much harm as good. If it brings Swift to life for anyone who 
reads the lecture, it also brings to Swift a tendentious mythos which he has 
had to live down ever since. There is no lack of frustrated creative talent 
ready to follow Thackeray’s finger-post, to pretend to be outraged while 
really fascinated, or to parade its own all-embracing compassion with a 
trumpet of “There, but for the grace of God . . .’ It is true that a scholarly 
coolness can sometimes freeze into immobility those figures on which it 
plays. But there is no danger of that with Swift. The emotional tempera- 
ture rises as soon as his name is mentioned, and if there was ever a writer 
who could profit by level-headed coolness in his critics, that man is Swift. 

The pedant is as common as ever he was. And now that willy-nilly so 
much writing about literature is in academic hands, his activities are more 
dangerous than ever. But he has changed his habits. Twenty years ago he 
was to be heard asserting that his business was with hard facts, that 
questions of value and technique were not his affair, and that criticism 
therefore could be left to the impressionistic journalist. Now the pedant is 
proud to call himself a critic; he prides himself on evaluation and analy- 
sis; he aims to be penetrating, not informative. In certain fields, in 
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medizval literature, for instance, the pedant still appears in one of his old 
disguises, as the philologist. He masquerades elsewhere as biographer, 
bibliographer, literary historian. But his most favoured dress nowadays is 
that of the professional critic. Mr John M. Bullitt* seems to me a good 


example of the pedant as critic: 


The intellectual temper of Swift, the variety of his interests and the back- 
ground of his ideas have been mose thoroughly discussed than his technical 
accomplishments. The present volume has concentrated on the latter aspect 
of Swift’s art. . . . 


That is to say, it is to be first and foremost a work of criticism. The secret 
of Mr Bullitt’s critical method is simple: it consists of calling one thing by 
as many different names as possible. Thus, he uses the word ‘diminution’, 
which, -he says, ‘may be described briefly as the use of any “ugly or 
homely images” which are intended to diminish the dignity of an object.’ 
This is succinct enough, even if it required no great penetration to connect 
it with the technique of satire. But for Mr Bullitt this definition is too 
‘broad’, and also, as we quickly realize, too brief. He has already drawn 
upon Mr Kenneth Burke (the high priest, incidentally, of this method of 
criticism) to explain that in the process of diminution, professions and 
actions are ‘converted downwards’; and he could bring himself to intro- 
duce the term at all only by explaining that what he is talking about ‘is a 
common literary device which was discussed in rhetorical handbooks 
under the Greek title, meiosis, meaning, literally, ‘‘belittling”’ or “diminu- 
tion” ’. He proceeds happily: 


But a more specific meaning is suggested when we recall Puttenham’s 
description of it as the ‘disabler’, a figure useful to express ‘derision and for a 
kind of contempt’. Specifically, then, diminution is any kind of speech which 
tends, either by the force of low and vulgar imagery, or by other suggestion, 
to depress an object below its usually accepted status. Diminution may be 
accomplished in a variety of ways. A similarity may be drawn between an 
object and one which is universally acknowledged to be inferior; the com- 
parison results, of course, in the primary object absorbing the contempti- 
bility of the secondary object. Diminution may also be effected by dwelling 
upon certain physical characteristics of a person and then, by synechdoche, 
equating the whole object with that one part. Diminution may be expressed 
in innumerable other forms; it may appear as direct abuse, irony, litotes, 
and so on. The following paragraphs touch primarily on some types of 
diminution which Swift used in direct satire.T 


They ‘touch’ in fact on two such types. The first is ‘the attribution of 


* Fonathan Swift and the Anatomy of Satire. A Study of Satiric Technique, by John M. 
Bullitt. Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) 255. 
T lbid., pp. 45-6. 
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failure and impotence to an opponent’. This means that Swift implies his 
opponents are ineffectual. (Mr Bullitt’s use of italics is masterly: when he 
is being more than usually trite he throws in a couple of italicized words, 
as much as to say, ‘Watch this, it’s difficult.’ A pair of cagey quotation- 
marks is a variation on the same technique.) The other type is ‘bestial 
diminution’. This means that Swift, when he dislikes someone, is apt to 
compare him with a rat or a toad. That is the end of ‘diminution’, or 
‘converting downwards’, or ‘the disabler’, or ’meiosis’, or ‘belittling’, or 
‘diminishing the dignity of objects’, or ‘depressing an object below its 
usually accepted status’, as also of its sub-classes, synechdoche, direct 
abuse, irony, litotes, ‘attribution of failure and impotence’, bestial com- 
parison. And if you think you know irony when you see it, you must wait 
for Mr Bullitt’s next section, which will take you through ‘eiron’ as 
applied to Socrates, ‘meaning something like “sly-foxery”,’ and the 
‘eironeia’ of the Nicomachean Ethics, to ‘praise-blame inversion’, which 
is Mr Bullitt’s own happy contribution, and so to Wynken de Worde, to 
Puttenham’s ‘the dry-mocke’, to Quintilian, and to Bailey’s Dictionary 
(6th ed., 1733) — the upshot being, apparently, that Swift’s satire is fre- 
quently ironical. 

The engaging thing about pedantry of this sort (which is far from being 
peculiar to Mr Bullitt) is its bare-faced temerity. It takes for its model, as 
also for much of its vocabulary, the rhetoric-books of the sixteenth century 
by Hoskyns, Sherry, Wilson, Puttenham and many others; and it stays 
remarkably close to these. Just as Puttenham likes to give an English 
alternative for his classical terms (‘ironi or the dry-mocke’, ‘meiosis or 
the disabler’), so ‘converting downwards’ or ‘sly-foxery’ are put forward as 
alternatives which add nothing to the discussion except an illusion of 
homely folksiness, a pawky peasant-wisdom. Our fathers took the rhetoric- 
books (Puttenham’s perhaps excepted) as the classic example of pointless 
pedantry in literature; but that opinion is now quite out of date, and there 
is a thriving academic industry in the United States based upon the re- 
vival of this vocabulary, facsimile reprints of the texts, and emulation of 
them in criticism of the present day. 

The pretext for this is the oft-repeated rule that it is impossible to see 
the abiding value of any author except by seeking him first as he appeared 
to his first readers, and by discussing him in their terms. Mr Bullitt, as a 
matter of fact, has not even this excuse. There is plenty of evidence that 
Swift was as irritated with the rhetoricians as our fathers were, and the 
best Mr Bullitt can do to counter this is to ferret out a couple of compli- 
mentary references to eloquence, which is hardly the same thing. On the 
other hand, Swift was writing before the zxsthetic theorists of the later 
eighteenth century began, following Shaftesbury, to inquire about the 
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nature of ‘the ridiculous’.* But Mr Bullitt gets round this in a very in- 
genious if unscholarly way, by quick work with the term ‘neo-classic’, 
which he uses to cover everything from Ben Jonson to Akenside. Swift 
consistently overplayed his role as the plain man; and anything in the 
nature of psychological and esthetic theory was a study too refined to 
suit this affectation of no-nonsense commonsense. The only comments by 
him that can by any stretch of interpretation be related to these fields of 
speculation, are therefore bleak and meagre. But Mr Bullitt, having 
dropped over Swift this fabricated bracket, labelled ‘neo-classic’, can eke 
these out by supposing that in such and such a matter he would agree 
with Hobbes, on another point with Lord Kames, and so on. There is a 
sense in which, for the good critic, all the writers of the past must seem to 
be contemporaries of each other and of the critic; there is another sense in 
which each of them must be kept always and precisely in his own period. 
But Mr Bullitt’s method is neither the one thing nor the other, neither 
historicism nor its opposite. He gives himself the best of both worlds, and 
us the worst. He puts Swift in his period, but interprets that period so 
loosely that it gives the critic all the elbow-room in the world. 

This question of ‘historicism’ in the critical appreciation of past litera- 
ture is one of the perennial controversies in literary study, and is at the 
moment being heatedly debated by Mr F. W. Bateson, the editor of 
Essays in Criticism, and Dr Leavis, the editor of Scrutiny. Dr Leavis, I think, 
is in the right of it when he maintains, if I understand him aright, that the 
question, when argued in the abstract as a principle of critical method, is 
sterile and insoluble. For it depends upon a paradox inherent in the pro- 
cess of sympathetic reading: if we read properly a piece of past literature, 
that work must seem somehow both of its own day and of ours, at the 
same time irremediably past and continuously present. It is only in the 
examination of some specific work that one may argue whether a disputed 
interpretation leans too heavily on a knowledge of the historical context, 
or does not lean upon it enough. Professor Quintana’s argument, that 
Swift’s was essentially a seventeenth-century mind surviving into an 
eighteenth-century context, strikes me as an excellent example of his- 
toricism at its best, an insight that marks a real gain in our appreciation 
of what Swift stands for, what he must mean ?o us. 

The work of Dr Leavis and his collaborators in Scrutiny over the past 
twenty years is of enormous importance to anyone seriously interested in 


* If Swift knew anything about this aspect of Shaftesbury’s work (and it is worth 
remembering, as C. S. Lewis has insisted, that Swift and Pope, in contrast to 
Addison, had a very narrow range of interest), he would be likely to side rather 
with his old associate Berkeley, who ridiculed all this side of Shaftesbury in 
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the future of British and European culture. And in our period, when the 
treasures of that culture are passing more and more for safe keeping into 
academic hands, it is one of the most hopeful signs. For it means that the 
most mordant and salutary criticisms of academicism have come, and are 
coming, from inside the academic world itself. All the attacks launched 
by men of letters upon the don and ‘the academic mind’, have paled 
before the severity of Dr Leavis and his colleagues, who are dons them- 
selves. 

Nowadays Scrutiny is as severe and rancorous as ever; and this is 
puzzling and disappointing to many who think themselves in sympathy 
with its aims. Surely, they think, the revolution has been effected; Mr 
Eliot’s poetry, for instance, is now studied not only in our universities, but 
in our schools; Mr Eliot’s methods of criticism, systematized and elabora- 
ted by Mr I. A. Richards, Professor Empson, Dr Leavis himself, and 
several talented American critics, are now those most in vogue. Why, then, 
must the voice of Dr Leavis still cry in the wilderness? Can it be that he 
enjoys that role? 

Perhaps he does. But this attitude derives from a misunderstanding 
about the whole situation. It is not, nor was it ever, a question of getting a 
particular body of poetry, or a particular battery of critical principles, 
‘accepted’. What sort of acceptance is it, anyway? It is no longer fashion- 
able to laugh at The Waste Land; but does that change of fashion really 
witness to an increased understanding of the nature of Mr Eliot’s poetry, 
or of poetry in general ? One may doubt it. The pedant is a very adaptable 
creature, and can be as comfortable with Mr Eliot’s ‘objective correla- 
tive’, Mr Empson’s ‘ambiguities’, and Dr Leavis’s ‘complexity’, as in the 
older suit of critical clothes that he has now, for the most part, discarded. 
Dr Leavis, in fact, has every reason to be as disgusted as ever; for his 
enemies, the pedants, have only pretended to change sides, and they fight 
him as fiercely as ever, but in uniforms they have captured from his own 
regiment. Indeed this whole metaphor, of changing sides, and conducting 
campaigns, as if criticism were a sort of gang-warfare, is misleading in the 
extreme. The critic’s eye should be on his target, which is the particular 
piece of literature he wants to explain and evaluate; let other critics con- 
duct what antics they please, he need attend to them only if they get in the 
way, if they get between him and his text. By the same token, there are no 
fool-proof methods of criticism. Any method, however shaky its basis in 
theory, is justified by results. The wrong approach can give the right 
results. Hence Dr Leavis has no method. It is his self-styled disciples who 
have constructed a method which they put forward and practise as his. 

The sort of critical pedantry that is characterized by appeal to, and 
renovation of the terms of rhetoric, is only a sub-species. And for that 
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matter one cannot rule out the possibility that even with this unpromising 
‘method’, a true critic one day may get results. The one feature that really 
distinguishes the critical pedantry of to-day is the high price set upon 
complexity. Because certain talented critics have shown that certain pieces 
of literature are more complex in their strategy than had appeared, it is 
taken as an axiom that the more complex a work, the better. The many 
works of literature that are distinguished for their massive simplicity, the 
directness of their approach, and the unaffected lucidity of their language, 
are in our day neglected or underrated. No poem, it seems, can afford to 
be innocent of irony. A young poet declares that poetry must be more, not 
less, difficult. And the danger of reading into a poem more than it really 
contains, is pooh-poohed. 

If this pedantry is at the moment more characteristic of American than 
of British criticism, that is only because the Americans have been pushed 
further down the road on which our own feet are set. In the United States, 
the retreat of poets and critics to the universities began many years ago. 
Here it is only just beginning, but there is no question but that it must 
continue — the institution of the Third Programme is an implicit acknow- 
ledgment of that. There is no reason why this increasing academicism 
should be calamitous. It might very well be a wholly welcome develop- 
ment; for dilettantism has its own vices, from which we have suffered 
sufficiently in the past. Not every don is a pedant. But pedantry is 
certainly his besetting temptation; and as things are, the common reader 
must be more on his guard against pedantry than ever before. 
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ON APPEARING IN JAPANESE TRANSLATION 
Donald Keene 


It not infrequently happens that a British author receives in the post a 
copy of one of his works (perhaps it is not always clear just which one) in 
Japanese translation. Sometimes the only clue as to which end of the 
mysterious volume is up is furnished by the frontispiece, a blurred photo- 
graph of the author, or perhaps by his signature painstakingly reproduced 
from a letter in which he has refused permission for a Japanese edition of 
his book. Was that, I wonder, the case with Thomas Hardy, whose own 
copy of the Japanese version of Jude the Obscure I once purchased? How 
astonished he must have been at the thought of his Wessex characters 
talking Japanese! And what must Joyce’s reaction to the Japanese 
Ulysses have been? There are indeed few European works of importance, 
even of the most untranslatable sort, which have not been translated into 
Japanese during the past fifty years, and the European reader may well 
envy his Japanese counterpart, who can easily obtain inexpensive trans- 
lations of many thousands of foreign books. 

Needless to say, the quality of the translations varies a great deal. 
Japanese critics seldom seem to worry about the accuracy of translations, 
and few of the foreign authors whose works have appeared in Japan 
possess the knowledge or even the curiosity to ascertain how faithfully 
their words have been rendered. It is perhaps assumed that the proverbi- 
ally diligent Japanese spare no efforts to obtain accurate versions of foreign 
texts, whether they be Cranford or Ulysses, the Nibelungen Lied or Les Fleurs 
du Mal. Such confidence is not wholly justified, at least in my own experi- 
ence. During the past year I have twice appeared in Japanese translations, 
and unlike most foreign writers I am able to check the accuracy of the 
Japanese versions. In both cases I have found many errors, some of them 
amusing, but others which have made me rather anxious about the degree 
of Japanese understanding of foreign works, as revealed by their trans- 
lations. 

My début in the Japanese literary world was in a book of letters written 
by several friends and myself in 1945, just after the end of the war with 
Japan. We had fondly imagined that there would be a great demand for 
a study of the conditions and personalities of post-war Japan and China 
written by intelligence officers who spoke the languages involved. We 
were soon freed of this misconception, and the manuscript copies gathered 
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dust in obscure places. One copy, however, found its way to Japan, and 
after many false alarms the translation finally appeared at Christmas of 
last year, complete with pictures of the authors and even biographies. 

When I picked up the volume and skimmed through its pages, the 
memories of eight years before came back most vividly. Here were our 
hopes for the Japan of the future, here the account of the entrancing ex- 
periences of our first days in the Far East. Later in the book came less 
agreeable realities — the war criminals whom I was obliged to investigate, 
the assassin who conversed with me in such polite Japanese, and my in- 
creasing doubts and fears. As I read these pages I thought that whatever 
the value of the book for its Japanese readers, it was certainly the best 
possible memento for me of unforgettable days. 

As I passed from a quick perusal of a paragraph here and a paragraph 


there to more detailed examination, I began to notice rather curious / 


elements in the book. For example, the casual final salutation ‘yours’ 
which we all had used, was uniformly rendered by a rather poetic Japan- 
ese phrase with much the flavour of ‘I am a thing of thine’, certainly not 
an accurate evocation of our relations. Other words and phrases seemed so 
unusual that I wondered uneasily what I could have been thinking when 
I wrote them. The discovery of these obvious mistakes impelled me 
to ferret out my copy of the original manuscript. Comparing the two I 
became even more clearly aware of the translator’s irresponsibility. Many 
sentences and even whole paragraphs were omitted, sometimes so clumsily 
that the antecedents were lost and the train of thought made impossible 
to follow. English constructions which are difficult to render into Japanese 
were unceremoniously changed, and dependent clauses dropped with 
careless abandon. On the other hand, metaphors which made no sense in 
Japanese were literally translated, and anything which partook, however 
faintly, of the nature of romance, was emphasized and expanded: a casual 
remark that a friend’s wife was good-looking was given in translation the 
accents of the cry of a smitten lover. What, I wondered, would my friend 
think if he read the book? 


On the whole, however, my first appearance in Japanese print was far | 


more enjoyable than the second. On the latter occasion an article which I 
had published in an American magazine had come to the attention of the 
editor of the leading Japanese literary journal, and he decided to publish 
it in translation. At the beginning of May, I received a polite letter from 
him informing me that ‘in anticipation of my permission’ a translation of 
my article had been made, and a few days later the May issue of the 
magazine with the article arrived. _ I had written a rather violent attack 
on Japanese methods of literary criticism, and should have much prefer- 
red not to have published it in Japan, if only because my chief target was 
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a work by the dean of Japanese letters. After my initial experience with 
Japanese translators, I dreaded the possible distortions of my words, and 
as I read the article my heart sank, for in each paragraph there was a 
major mistake. Sometimes my arguments were so mangled by the trans- 
lator as to become nonsensical: thus, I found myself saying something 
like, ‘A is an excellent scholar, but B is given to wild conjecture. We must 
therefore distrust A.’ In several instances, mistakes in translation were 
reinforced by a translator’s footnote, explaining that the original author 
had ‘clearly’ made a slip of the pen. A Japanese reading my attack on 
Japanese literary methods could only conclude from the translation that 
Japan has very little to learn from the West. 

I wrote to the editor in protest, pointing out some of the more serious 
mistakes. He answered with another polite letter which unfortunately 
served only to increase my previous apprehensions about Japanese trans- 
lations, for he mentioned a seeming error which had not merely irritated 
the author, as in my case, but had actually created international tension. 
In the concluding paragraph of his letter he took the occasion to inform 
me that while right-wing elements in Japan were ‘fanning up an anti- 
British fever’ because of the ‘cold treatment’ accorded in this country to 
the Japanese Crown Prince (a distortion of another variety), the entire 
nation was seething with anti-American fever because, among other 
things, Mrs Roosevelt on a recent visit had stated that it was tdzen for the 
atomic bomb to have been dropped on Japan. Now the word ¢ézen is 
rather ambiguous, for it may mean such different things as ‘just’, ‘proper’, 
‘deserved’, and ‘natural’, with the last perhaps the most common used to- 
day. I do not know what Mrs Roosevelt actually said, but being well 
acquainted with her deep humanitarian convictions, I am reluctant to 
believe that she said that it was ‘only natural’ that the atomic bomb was 
dropped, or that the Japanese people ‘deserved’ it. She may have said in 
response to a journalist’s question that it was ‘proper’ for the Americans 
to have dropped the bomb under the circumstances. If this is so, the use 
of the word ¢6zen to translate the word ‘proper’ was most unfortunate, and 
could only serve to anger the Japanese. Most of them are absolutely con- 
vinced that no people suffered as much as they did during the war, and 
take solace from the fact that only inhuman methods of warfare had 
forced their surrender. Any suggestion that China or several European 
countries suffered more, or that an opposed invasion might have brought 
even greater suffering than the atomic bombs, is likely to arouse hostility, 
let alone the intimation that the use of the bombs was ‘natural’ or 
‘deserved’. A mistranslation of this sort may well have been calculation 
by persons desirous of stirring up anti-American feeling ; if it was innocent, 
it is all the more to be deplored. 
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I do not wish to give the impression that the Japanese are completely 
incompetent when dealing with foreign languages. On the contrary, it is 
because so many of them have attained general proficiency in English 
that the difficulties arise. The tradition of reading and writing several 
quite distinct and difficult forms of literary language in addition to the 
ordinary colloquial may also be responsible for the Japanese feeling that 
the mastery of English depends largely on a dictionary. Although most 
educated Englishmen hesitate to write French, a language very close to 
their own, many Japanese write English with supreme confidence and 
generally disastrous results. In translating from English there is apt to be 
the same self-assurance, and the same cavalier disregard for elements 
which lie beyond the translator’s competence. In justice to any translator 
from English to Japanese, however, the great dissimilarity between the 
two languages must be stressed. Sometimes common words of one language 
can be translated only by awkward paraphrases in the other, and the 
temptation to change or omit is very strong. Again, although the rich 
variety of honorifics of Japanese may easily be flattened out into the more 
democratic English, when English is translated into Japanese every remark 
must be given by the translator its level of politeness, and this too may 
alter the impression of an otherwise exact translation. In reading the 
Japanese of my letters I was often surprised to discover that I was repre- 
sented as using familiar and even abrupt language towards people with 
whom I had actually conversed in the politest terms I could muster. Thus, 
by translating something as innocuous as “This is a book’ into abrupt 
language, remarks I made to a Japanese dignitary could be made to seem 
quite insulting. 

Appearing in Japanese translation is likely to be a rather trying experi- 
ence for a foreigner who knows the language. However, it should be noted 
that most Japanese authors would be very grateful if their works appeared 
even in similarly distorted English versions. This is not very likely to 
happen, for, in contrast to the Japanese eagerness to learn of recent 
literary developments in England and elsewhere in the West, and the wide- 
spread knowledge of English in Japan, the British public remains on the 
whole indifferent to the contemporary cultural life of Japan, and the 
number of persons familiar with Japanese is perhaps indicated by the fact 
that this year no more than three undergraduates are reading Japanese 
in the British Isles. Until we can point to some more impressive achieve- 
ments we remain in a poor position to criticize the work of Japanese 
translators, however inadequate it may be. 
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MALLARME. By Wallace Fowlie. (Dennis Dobson. 1953. 30s). Mallarmé 
is for some a religion and for others a hobby; the religion that which 
centres on the figure of the artist as hero, priest and saint, the hobby that 
of collecting and sorting pieces to fit into the jigsaw of still incomprehens- 
ible poems. The mystery of L’Aprés-midi d’un faune and Hérodiade being 
nowadays no more than the legitimate mystery which belongs to a certain 
kind of poetry, the poems themselves being generally acknowledged as 
the work of a major poet, the supposition continues that if the nuts of 
other poems could be cracked we should find new and perhaps even more 
rewarding kernels, But most of the poet’s commentators are so concerned 
with the cracking that the kernel is forgotten; nobody bothers to notice 
whether the shell is full or empty. And the earnest seeker who moves from 
one year’s output of exegesis to the next is likely to feel, amid so much 
disagreement and even direct contradiction, that the nut has not been 
cracked after all. 

Ten years ago the hobby was felt to be a little out of tone with the 
religion. Mallarmé had suggested more than once that he did not wish his 
poems to be treated as nuts, so the pioneers of exegesis used to preface 
their determined onslaughts with excuses half shamefaced, half self- 
righteous. There is no longer any need for this. Provided the reverent tone 
is maintained, no grip on the text is barred. So the game continues. From 
time to time a major figure appears; after Camille Soula, who had no 
method but daring and independence, came Charles Mauron with a little 
psycho-analysis and a good deal of natural penetration; Emilie Noulet, 
who began by elucidating the syntax of the more difficult poems but could 
not help moving into more conjectural interpretations; then Gardner 
Davies, drawing upon a knowledge piled up in daily frequentation of the 
texts to furnish enough verbal parallels to establish a specifically Mal- 
larméan semantic. These pass the chain of language through their fingers 
link by link. We can see what they are doing and admire or spurn. 
Others, themselves spurning a too ferre-d-terre preoccupation with words, 
fly off into heavens of their own which may, here and there, bear some 
resemblances to Mallarmé’s. Others again limit their suggestions to 
permutations and combinations of other people’s ideas. 

Mr Fowlie is not quite in the last class, but where he exercises inde- 
pendence he tends to fall into the last but one. His experiments are not 
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controlled experiments. He has many of the pedant’s drawbacks and is 
lacking in some of the virtues of the scholar; his thinking has all the 
fleecy cloudiness of the dilettante, yet his esthetic perceptions are not 
sharply sensitive. He has read all the books but he has not worried enough 
about them. The intellectual problems have all the edge taken off them 
by the comfortable kind of neo-platonism which can only blunt the mind. 
The modern reader must feel, at the outset of a chapter on “The Value of 
the Symbol’, that there is hard work ahead; he is at once relaxed and 
disappointed to read that ‘we say “symbol” rather than ‘‘metaphor” 
because of its deeper significance, because of its closer relationship with 
the experience of life, because of its more challenging mystery.’ He knows 
how he is expected to read; the rest will make few demands and offer few 
prizes. 

But if the writer is to be deep and mysterious, that is no reason to be 
palpably inexact. We turn to the chapter on Toast funébre, a poem whose 
theme is obvious to the point of banality, but whose detail has set the 
commentators at loggerheads. We find that Mr Fowlie has introduced yet 
another possibility of dissension: ‘Si ce n’est que la gloire ardente du 
métier’ is to mean ‘if it is only the popular glory of the writer which is 
sought’. Ardente, a word glowing with approval and quite empty of irony, 
to slide into the derogatory popular? This time, at least, we need not 
puzzle long. Mr Fowlie has added a quite original and gratuitous full- 
stop at the end of the previous stanza. With Mallarmé’s punctuation re- 
established, si ce n’est resumes its traditional concessive function and 
ardente its normal emotional tone. Mallarmé is saying that nothing re- 
mains of Gautier, unless it is that the radiant glory of his craft still shines 
forth from the tomb. No doubt the new punctuation was a slip, but one 
which suggests a linguistic obtuseness confirmed in other places. Mr 
Fowlie is not a trustworthy guide to the Mallarméan maze. 

His own respect for language is not noteworthy. Images are spoken of 
as clear and irrefutable. The didactic attitude adopted by animus to anima 
in Mr Fowlie’s exegesis of the Prose pour Des Esseintes is referred to in the sen- 
tence: ‘Erudition was promulgated during the island peripatetics’. Un- 
poetic and irrelevant images are suggested by sentences as clumsy as: 


As time is confused or compared with the draperies of the room (both 
time and draperies contain an oblivion), so the abundant hair around a 
woman’s face is seen to harbour time as contrasted with her eyes reflecting 
only the present moment. 


Mr Fowlie’s vice is to present feelings as if they were ideas and to 
manipulate both with the same instruments. He quotes Mallarmé’s 
letters about his mental illness as if they were contributions to an argu- 
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ment: ‘At the age of 23, he felt like a corpse or an old man. He feared 
idiocy and used to observe his traits in a mirror.’ Altogether this is a book 
to make specialists impatient and seekers after knowledge wonder what 


knowledge there is to be sought. 
J« M. COCKING. 


ONE MAN’S MEAT. By Ludovic Kennedy. (Longmans, 13s. 6d.). This 
modest title expresses Mr Kennedy’s uncertainty about the wisdom of 
publishing extracts from his diary. There may, indeed, be readers for 
whom such casual snippets, ranging from anecdotes about Ashridge 
College to a comparison of driving techniques in England and France, are 
poison. But most will find them agreeable reading, for they reflect a 
winning and flippantly intelligent personality. Mr Kennedy seems to 
lead a happy life - an unusual thing for a writer. Yet he is slightly anxious 
about life, at the same time as he enjoys it, and in some extracts his 
anxious whimsicality amounts to a true literary attitude, although it 
makes him shy away from the description of major emotions. He seems to 
be a writer without a subject, but should he find a subject, the many 
qualities present in this book will no doubt ripen into something more 
than the rather light entertainment he gives us here. j.G. Ww. 


THE MYSTIQUE OF MODERN MONARCHY. Percy Black. (Watts and Co. 
8s. 6d.). Professor Black is a Canadian who disapproves of the fuss made 
about the British Monarchy. The visit of the then Princess Elizabeth to 
Canada prompted him to analyse the excitement and loyalty aroused by 
an institution towards which he himself feels indifferent. The resulting 
little book is certainly a pioneering effort; Professor Black grapples with a 
problem of collective psychology which has so far been largely taboo, and 
he makes some telling points about the triumph of unreason, snobbish- 
ness and ‘conspicuous submission’. But, alas, his study leaves almost 
everything to be desired. It has two great weaknesses. In the first place, 
he does not state the case for the Monarchy strongly enough, before 
demolishing it; he is outside the phenomenon, he has no imaginative 
grasp of it and his arguments have, at times, the obtuseness which comes 
from total incomprehension. In the second place, he writes such vile 
English that even when one agrees with him, as the present reader often 
does, one feels that his ideas are discredited by the hideousness of their 
expression. For instance, 


Men hate to release, to give up, to abandon, to lose — even if the loss be 
that of the deadweight of duil, familiar unreason. So human ingenuity 
marshals what reason it can, mates it with the slough of our dear precon- 
ceptions, and lulls us into the murky depths of rationalization. 
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Can a man capable of such sentences, and of many others just as bad, be 
right on any issue? This kind of thing is just as vicious as the sentimental 
articles published at the time of the Coronation. We also note that Pro- 
fessor Black believes in reason with the wholeheartedness of one of the 
simpler eighteenth century philosophers. He no more asks himself what 
reason is than Miss Crawford quesions the rightness of the Monarchy. 
He may, of course, be correct in stating that the present enthusiasm is a 
last flaring up of emotion before the end, but how depressingly he puts it: 


THE DAY WHEN REASON REIGNS 
On the day when reason zealously enters the minds of men, the monarchy 
as a primitive social institution will crumble. A violent revolution will not be 
necessary, nor will even a minor revolution. By itself, monarchy will simply 
fade away. And reason, raised to its rightful place in the unending evolu- 
tionary pageant, will be a more lofty diadem than men ever dreamed. 
For then each of us will be a self-reliant sovereign. 


We can only hope that when this day dawns the new rational monarchs 
will write more like Descartes than like Professor Black. 
j.G.w. 


THINKING AND EXPERIENCE. By H. H. Price (Hutchinsons’ Univer- 
sity Library. 25s.). The common man, whose century this is, has repeat- 
edly surprised his sponsors by showing that there is no need to talk down 
to him. All that is necessary is to give up the esoteric mumbo-jumbo 
behind which the highbrows have sheltered themselves from the common 
man since the eighteenth century. He is perfectly capable of appreciating 
the best in the arts, in literature, in philosophy, and even in politics, pro- 
vided that he is not distracted from it by pretentiousness or condescension. 
And here, thanks to the enlightened policy of Hutchinson’s University 
Library, is the best that could possibly be offered to him as an example of 
contemporary English philosophy, in a form which he can not only under- 
stand but enjoy. 

Professor Price is a philosopher in the tradition of Hume, not only in 
the sense that he has the highest regard for Hume as a master, but also in 
the sense that he can write English. In this respect he is the superior even 
of his other revered model, Lord Russell, who expressed his profoundest 
advances in a form which the common man could never hope to under- 
stand, and has now taken to writing dazzling pot-boilers in enchanting 
prose which must surely be designed to conceal from the common man 
the evanescence and frivolity of their content. Professor Price does not 
attempt to dazzle, like Russell; nor does he digest, summarize and 
simplify other people’s philosophies, like Joad; nor does he set out to 
explain what philosophy is, like any number of hacks, comprehensible 
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and incomprehensible. No: he teaches his reader philosophy by the 
simple trick of philosophizing — a wick altogether too simple for all too 
many contemporary philosophers. 

There is not a word in this book, as there was scarcely a word in its 
twenty-one-year-old predecessor, Perception, that cannot be easily followed 
by accepting a few elementary definitions at the beginning, and paying 
strict attention to what follows. The vigour and imagination of the 
language makes this no hard task. Paragraph after paragraph, and chapter 
after chapter works up with easy and inevitable grace to its memorably- 
expressed conclusion, which is none the less exciting, like the dénouement of 
a good detective story, for having been obvious all the time — as soon as 
you look back on it. ‘It is the capacity of making mistakes, not the in- 
capacity of it, which is the mark of the higher stages of intelligence,’ 
Professor Price tells us; and at once we knew it all the time. ‘Perhaps 
dreaming is more natural to the human mind than waking life is’; per- 
haps indeed it is. The common man will welcome the wit of: ‘. . . these 
great Empiricists (Berkeley and Hume) sometimes preferred to be clear 
rather than empirical.’ And he will not fail to appreciate the exquisite 
irony (and scrupulous fairness) with which Professor Price summarizes 
and concludes a chapter on some philosophers’ views of how we think: 
‘Human talkers are indeed multi-purpose instruments! . . . These 
admirable thermometers are calculating machines as well.’ Hamlet could 
hardly have put it better. 

It would be hard to find a word wasted or misplaced in this graceful 
demonstration at first hand of what a philosopher is, what he seeks to do, 
and how he does it. Professor Price never seeks to press on the reader an 
answer to any of these questions. But two final quotations will show how 
he makes the answers clear: 


If I had always lived among very taciturn and very absent-minded 
philosophers, who took little or no notice of their physical environment and 
talked only of the works of Fichte and Hegel when they did talk, I should 
acquire no ostensive definitions and should never learn to think in words at 
all. I might learn to expect that the sound ‘dialectical’ would probably occur 
pretty soon when the sound ‘Hegel’ had been uttered. But this would only 
be a special case of sign-cognition, like expecting the sound ‘puff-puff-puff’ 
when you hear a steam-engine whistling. 


This slightly irreverent attitude towards high-minded metaphysicians is 
made even more explicit in the unexpected obviousness of this: 


. it is a misfortune for a philosopher to be too clever. It is the human 
mind in general, and not just the minds of highly intellectual persons like 
himself, which he is supposed to be studying. 
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Perhaps all that remains to be said in commending Professor Price to the 
common man is that he has been heard to sum up his theory of ethics in 
the proposition that the only morally good thing in the universe is speed. 
c. M. W. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM. By C. A. R. Crosland (Cape, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr Crosland used to be a teacher of economics, and is now a politician. 
The transformation is a familiar one to-day, which in Mr Crosland’s case 
is not yet complete. It is an interesting and important type of transforma- 
tion, too, since it represents for this country one symptom of the beginning 
of government by professionals: not professional politicians, that is, but 
professional specialists in the theory and practice of particular branches 
of state-controlled activity, which were formerly managed at the top by 
amateur all-rounders. The current trend of government is increasingly to 
entrust the Ministerial direction of departments of state to professional 
specialists instead of to statesmen in the old sense; and this trend is 
common to both political parties, though each still prefers different types 
of specialization. Thus, Conservative governments place ex-officers of 
the armed forces at the head of service departments, but avoid profes- 
sional economists, whom they distrust, at the head of departments con- 
cerned with trade and finance. Socialist governments do exactly the 
reverse for the same reasons; and this is one of the few important differ- 
ences left between them, and one which may itself disappear when the 
Welfare State has sufficiently evened out the fashionable trends of thought 
at (say) Sandhurst and the London School of Economics. But this will 
hardly happen in our time. Meanwhile Mr Crosland is an interesting 
sample for study as a potential President of the Board of Trade or Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

He is still, as has been said, at an incomplete stage of transformation 
from a professional economist into a professional politician. This is to say 
that lucid and rigorous argument still predominates over political dogma 
in his writing to a creditable extent. The dogma is there, but its occasional 
emergence almost takes the reader by surprise. It is sufficient to place Mr 
Crosland fairly precisely in the political spectrum, and this is itself a rele- 
vant factor in assessing the value of his argument. A few salient indica- 
tions, in order of occurrence, are these: the three Socialist Ministers who 
resigned in 1951 miscalculated (p. 35); the loss of Abadan in 1951 could 
not have been foreseen (p. 36); the Tory campaign against austerity was 
discreditable (p. 49); the Americans ‘stumbled’ into a recession in 1949 
(p. 53); the ‘favourable out-turn in 1950’ (not, be it noted, the govern- 
ment of the day) lulled people into ‘a sense of false security’ (p. 64); the 
groundnuts scheme was the subject of political misrepresentation 
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(p. 146) ; the banking magazines publish foolish talk (p. 175), and the ‘City 
experts’ have learnt nothing and forgotten everything (p. 203). All this is 
illuminating, and what it amounts to is a disguised election address 
stating roughly: ‘I am a moderate Socialist without too much theoretical 
nonsense, an intellectual but not devoid of the common touch, loyal to 
the party leaders and ready to supply orthodox but reasoned digs at the 
usual bogies: a vote for Crosland is a vote for British radical common- 
sense.” 

In fact, however, not one of the above quotations is supported by any 
proof, and one at least is demonstrably false. The most disturbing feature 
of the book is precisely its periodical descent into politicians’ logic, which 
may get by on the election platform, but disfigures the work of a writer 
from whom we are entitled to expect academic standards of reasoning. 
On a political platform, for instance, we might be impressed to hear that: 

nothing effective can be done about the under-developed territories, from 

either a welfare or an economic point of view, without American funds — 

a fact which should be remembered by those who think that a humanitarian 

concern with the backward peoples is quite consistent with a strongly- 

developed anti-Americanism. 

But what, in the name of formal logic, is inconsistent there? Why should 
I not, if I choose (which I do not, but many do), maintain that nothing 
can be done about such-and-such without the determined assistance of 
so-and-so, and at the same time savagely criticize so-and-so for failing to 
admit the fact or to do anything about it? Mr Crosland (the politician) 
has to be read with care to guard against such pitfalls; but Mr Crosland 
(the economist) is well worth reading. 

It should be added, lest the emphasis in this review should mislead, 
that nine-tenths of the book is written by Mr Crosland the economist. 
These nine-tenths constitute a clear and thorough exposition of his subject 
in layman’s language; and the language (though marred here and there 
by unnecessary and inaccurate borrowings from other languages) is 
lively and readable. The examination of Britain’s economic future 
(conveniently summarized under three heads on p. 76) would probably 
be accepted in its general outline by any serious student. Only the intru- 
sive political dogmas will repel those who do not belong to Mr Crosland’s 


party; and one-tenth, in a book of this kind, is not an excessive proportion. 
Cc. M. W. 
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will be claimed among its spiritual fathers, That day, in all probability 
is not yet. The no-man’s-land between Gandhi’s disciples and the 
Communist Party is presently filled by strange hybrids, among whom one 
may without disrespect class Mr Nehru. Yet there are signs that the 
intelligentsia is in search of something new, and Mr Roy appears ready 
to provide at least a hint of future revelations to come. 

His aim in the present work, of which only one volume has so far 
appeared, is ambitious, perhaps excessively so: nothing less than the 
outline of a philosophy of history which shall throw light on the history 
of philosophy. For this undertaking Mr Roy, an amateur in science and 
history though a veteran of revolution and counter-revolution, claims the 
spiritual sanction of Vico, Hegel, Marx, Whitehead, and modern 
sociology-cum-psychology. No Indian authors appear in his pantheon 
which is rigorously closed to representatives of theology and metaphysics. 
In nineteenth-century Russian terminology he would have to be classed 
as an extreme ‘Westerner’. India is to-day evidently undergoing something 
akin to the spiritual trouble which tormented the intelligentsia under the 
Czarist regime. In this turmoil Mr Roy can at any rate claim the merit 
of having made his own position crystal-clear: no more uncompromising 
statement of the Western, humanist, rationalist and liberal faith has been 
penned anywhere in recent years. 

Although the author stoutly claims descent from Marx, and even puts 
forward a slightly amended version of dialectical materialism (with Engels 
replaced by Whitehead), his essay is in fact a restatement of the classical 
rationalist position in its most rigid form, so much so that one finds oneself 
entertaining the heretical question whether there is not perhaps something 
in the Indian situation to-day that compels such an attitude on the part of 
a ‘progressive’. Needless to say Mr Roy would reject such an insinuation 
as sceptical relativism of the worst kind. For to him the humanist philo- 
sophy is quite simply the expression of mankind’s striving as such: a set 
of eternal verities rooted, by a strange quirk, in the biological flux of evolu- 
tion and in the historical process by which ‘man makes himself’. Any 
other philosophy, and a fortiori any approach to theology, is sheer obscur- 
antism and not worth serious attention. 

So uncompromising an attitude is to-day rare; perhaps it is only 
possible in India (a relativist heresy?) In any event Mr Roy is in the 
thick of the battle, on the ideological and the political front: his book 
is both an essay and a political pamphlet, as well as a primer in Western 
history and philosophy. As much space is devoted to abuse of Luther, 
Calvin, Loyola, Rousseau, Robespierre and other enemies of freedom, as 
to a rapid, and not always very careful, exposition of rationalist philosophy 
in the context of Western history since the Greeks. The aim is to show that 
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freedom is the logic of history, just as Hegel said it was, and that the 
essence of human striving has always been the same: to enlarge the area of 
liberty. As for political conduct through the ages, Mr Roy - who once 
helped Lenin to found the Comintern and later directed the first Commu- 
nist uprising in China —- comes down firmly on the side of the Whigs, the 
Encyclopedists, the Girondins, and Lord Acton. Anything not in con- 
formity with their standards is trenchantly condemned. After the savage 
treatment meted out to the Jacobins it is not difficult to guess how the 
Bolsheviks will fare when he comes to write his second volume. 

By academic standards this is a strange concoction: crude, amateurish, 
disjointed, badly organized, badly written and full of potted history for 
beginners. Is it therefore unimportant? Not necessarily. Mr Roy has 
long been a major figure in Indian (and Asian) political life. His appear- 
ance in the guise of philosopher and historian may not herald that 
advance in the realm of theory which he clearly hopes to initiate, but it is 
a portent of some kind. The chief organizer of the Shanghai insurrection 
of 1927 has written a tract for Liberals whose confident tone at least 
strikes an unusual note. Is this a fore-taste of India’s reply to the challenge 


of Mao’s China? 
G. L. Arnold. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Brian Chap- 
man. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.). Mr Chapman’s study of French local 
government is doubly welcome. First, it is written throughout with an eye 
on the background of English students of politics. In his introductory 
chapter, Mr Chapman tries to set the stage for the English reader by 
drawing his attention to some of the fundamental differences between 
French and English systems of local government. It is possible to quarrel 
with some minor points — the comparison between modern France and 
medieval England, for example, seems rather forced and is not particu- 
larly helpful — but the general approach is excellent. Mr Chapman also 
includes a chapter dealing with the administrative Courts and the Conseil 
d’Etat. Here the difficulties of conveying clearly how the system works 
within the scope of an introductory study are almost insuperable and the 
trees do somewhat obscure the wood. It would have been worth while 
making the book rather longer and providing some practical examples 
showing the precise functions of the Conseil d’Etat in relation to local 
matters. Indeed, other chapters would have gained, too, from a somewhat 
less summarized treatment. Mr Chapman’s book is welcome also because 
it is the first attempt in either English or French to describe how French 
institutions really work. There are numerous French treatises on adminis- 
trative law which give a tidy picture of a centralized system of administration 
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but all too often they are almost meaningless to the English reader, unused 
to logical structures in politics, and to the ease with which French minds 
can separate theory and practice — and even ignore practice altogether. 

Mr Chapman has tried to avoid this purely formal French approach 
and to provide an account of French local government in which the 
emphasis is on function as well as on form. Naturally, since his book is 
intended for readers without any prior knowledge of the subject, he 
devotes a good deal of space to descriptions of the different organs of 
government, electoral systems and so on, but he has endeavoured where 
possible to complete the general picture with the particular example. He 
has tackled the confusing system of local taxation and given an admirably 
clear and comprehensive account of the precise way in which local taxes are 
assessed and levied. The pages dealing with the rdéle of the Préfet and the 
importance of the human factor are excellent. They would have been even 
more valuable if Mr Chapman could have included a few more specific 
examples. No doubt Mr Chapman is right in principle in his contention 
that, being essentially State services, these do not belong, properly speaking, 
to his book at all. Nevertheless, the concise summaries which he gives of the 
réle of the département in their administration would have gained from 
examples showing how, in practice, government departments and Prefects 
work together, or fail to doso, and exactly what the conseil général or the conseil 
municipal, really does in these fields. This is asking a great deal of course. 
Anyone familiar with French political institutions, either national or 
local, knows how incredibly difficult it is to obtain accurate information 
on detailed points. In this particular field, Mr Chapman is a pioneer and 
can find little to help him in French writing on the subject. But the many 
readers who will find this an invaluable introduction to French local 
government will look forward to seeing further studies by Mr Chapman. 

DOROTHY PICKLES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Dear Sir, - I take for my text the sentence in your editorial (July 1953), 
page 5), which reads: 

When Mrs Trilling, in her article in this issue, gets carried away to the 
point of equating the Soviet Union with ‘absolute evil’, the non-American 
reader feels embarrassed. He feels that this is the same extravagance which 
makes it difficult for some American Liberals to turn their backs on Hiss, 
and which makes McCarthy a respected member of the Republican Party. 
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I am not too concerned at the patently absurd statement that McCarthy 
is a ‘respected member of the Republican Party’. The whole case against 
the United States gua McCarthy would collapse if Europe could be con- 
vinced that the Wisconsin Senator is not regarded as ‘a respected 
member’ of any substantial group in American life, including the Re- 
publican Party. I am concerned, however, that in an editorial designed 
to bridge the ever-mounting differences between the American and the 
European, particularly between intellectuals, you have unintentionally, 
perhaps, epitomized the basis of these differences. 

Let me examine the implications of the phrase, ‘the non-American 
reader feels embarrassed’. 

Does the non-American reader feel embarrassed at Mrs Trilling’s 
equation of the Soviet Union with ‘absolute evil’ because the statement is 
untrue ? Or is it valid but should be left unsaid publicly at this time or at 
any time? Is it merely a dispute on the level of rhetoric in which the 
American capacity for ‘extravagance’ is set off against the British pen- 
chant for understatement? Or is it a philosophical dispute about absol- 
utes ? Mrs Trilling’s analogy cannot be dismissed on the vague and dubious 
ground of its ‘extravagance’, particularly since nothing so embarrasses an 
American reader as the extravagance with which Senator McCarthy is 
treated as an example of ‘absolute evil’ by the most respectable sections of 
the European press. 

From your stricture, there also follows another question. You describe 
the non-American reader as: ‘embarrassed’ by Mrs Trilling’s ‘extrava- 
gance’. What non-American reader do you mean? Assuredly, the in- 
habitants of Kolyma, if polled, would agree that the Soviet Union is 
equitable with ‘absolute evil’. Assuredly, the Czechs in the uranium mines, 
the Roumanian slaves on the Black Sea canal, the rebellious workers of 
East Germany and Poland, the millions living in satellite countries, and 
the hundreds of thousands who have fled into exile (and who knows, 
perhaps, even Beria) — assuredly, if they read Mrs Trilling’s statement, 
would feel little discomfort at any equation of the Soviet Union with 
‘absolute evil’. I am sure that there were moments during Hitler’s ascend- 
ancy when nobody, whether he lived in Auschwitz or Belsen or lived 
through the Battle of Britain, would have hesitated to equate Fascism with 
‘absolute evil’. I ask you, therefore, what non-American readers are you 
talking about? 

I freely concede that moral equations are often difficult to accept. It 
merely depends on a person’s experience as well as his ethical sense. A 
few years ago, an American trade union leader, addressing a group of 
exiled trade unionists from Eastern Europe, flamboyantly declared: ‘We 
will not fight either for Standard Oil or for Stalin.’ To which, a one-time 
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leader of Polish labour muttered, ‘If only I had a chance to fight for 
Standard Oil against Stalin.’ 

I have just returned from a trip to Europe during which I heard the 
‘new’ line expounded by European intellectuals and ‘Foreign Office 
experts’ that this is no time for ‘extravagance’ about the Soviet Union. It 
is a line which coincides with the still faint murmur among some ‘non 
Americans’ I talked to in Europe that post-Stalin Russia may be in the) 
process of ‘liberalization’. It sounds just a little like the days following 
Stalin’s promulgation of the 1936 Soviet Constitution. 

I wonder whether you would be good enough to re-examine your 
editorial and explain to your unembarrassed American readers why 
Trilling has been ‘carried away’ when she views the U S S R as ‘absolute 
evil’. If we are not agreed on the hypothesis that Soviet totalitariani 
like Nazi totalitarianism, is an ‘absolute evil’, then I fear that conversation 
across the Atlantic will grow increasingly tortured. The language o 
Western humanism contains a vocabulary of tolerance, scepticism and) 
philosophical uncertainties. I feel, however, that its moral principles can= 
not be subjected to infinite interpretations. The roots of Western human 
ism are anchored deep in a soil which has nourished liberalism and) 
flowered into modern democracy, weeds and all. There is even room for 
moral relativism among those who live by some of the rules. But if it is an” 
embarrassment to hear that totalitarianism is utterly immoral, we may =| 
all of us, whether in St Germain, Bloomsbury or New York — soon be 
intoning with Mr O’Brien, ‘Absolute evil is absolute good.’ 

Yours sincerely, 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN. 


American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, New York. 


[Since Mr Beichman has lifted the discussion to this plane, we 
may perhaps be forgiven for suggesting that some of the answers to his more 
sweeping questions are to be found in the writings of Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who has of late had occasion to warn his American fellow-country- 
men against the temptation to identify their own cause with ‘absolute good’, 
and the enemy — whoever he happens to be at the moment — with ‘absolute 
evil’. At a more mundane level it may be objected that Americans are not 
alone in seeing the dangers of totalitarianism, Soviet or otherwise. It is 
always dangerous to build foreign policy on metaphysical abstractions. 
Alternatively, if the sufferings of enslaved East European workers are to 
be the criterion, what of the feelings of Koreans sprayed with napalm? 
Might they not regard both parties to the war which has devastated their 
country as ‘absolutely evil’? This is not to suggest that there is not a pro- 
found and genuine issue between ourselves and the Soviet Union, but 
to guard against the importation of theological absolutes into human 
affairs, and the resultant loss of perspective. — Eprror.] 








